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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


American Bee Journal 
[st Nat’] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, §1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “* dec14” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, ror4. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14 a line 9 times 1c a line 


12c 12 “(1 yr.) roc a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
_PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 

Keepers, August, 1907. 
_- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arrivalguaranteed. Write 
Member of the} ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





QOLISSSSSASSSAS AL ALAS ALAS BD, 
This is the Discount Season on 


BEE-SUPPLIES AND BEES 


Write us stating what you are in 
need of, and we will quote you. If 
you sell supplies our discount sheet 
is yours for the asking, Catalog on 
request. 


Il. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 


APIARIES: Gien Cove, L. I. 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMERT Store room built expressly for the business; large con- 


crete basement with just enough moistuie to prevent 

breakage in sections. No shrinkage in dovetailed corners of supers and 
hives. 

QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind that I have sold for 

nearly a quarter of a century, and the kind that you can afford 

to recommend to your neighbors. I might have increased my profits fora 

short time by handling other goods, but I would not have remained so long 

in business. Many articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, 

and I assume all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 873 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TOLEDO 


With four carloads of new goods on hand, we are now bet- 
ter prepared for the rush than ever. But don’t wait to be 
in the RUSH. Send your order in now and have the goods 
on hand, ready for use. 


New Illustrated Catalog of 60 Pages 
We want one in every beekeeper’s hands. 
Send postal for one today. It is free; 
White Clover Extracted Honey Wanted, also Beeswax 








“ Griggs Saves You 
Freight” 


“Griggs Saves You 
Freight” 








in exchange for supplies. It will be to your interest to 
get in touch and keep in touch with us. 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 


24 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 


“Griggs is always on the Job.” 
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Queens That “Are Better” 'talians and Banats 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen; twoor more dozen in one order, $7 50 per dozen 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 








Breeder Queens. $3.00 each. Foreign trade add 5 cents each extra. 

%-lb. pound packages of bees after May 1, $2.00. Select queen wanted, add to this. The ex: 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei. 

One-frame§Nuclei, with untested queen, $2.00 each; 2-frame, $3.00; 3-frame. $4.00. Full colony 
of bees‘in 10-frame hive, $7.00. Add 50 cents if Tested Queen is wanted; §2.o0if Breeder 
Queen is wanted. For ten or more colonies or nuclei, deduct 25 cents each. 

I have successfully shipped bees and queens from this place every month of the year. I 
started two colonies Jan. 25 on their voyage to Nutsusarida, Kobe, Japan. Each con 
tained a Breeder Italian Queen. 

Dear Sir:—The two colonies of bees shipped byzyou arrived safely, and are perfectly satis 
factory. M.SARIDA, Kobe. Japan. 

My Bee and Queen‘exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in 191. 
Italians alsozwerezawarded First Prize at the Cotton Palace in Waco, Tex. 

‘““YourR MONEY’SZWORTH” iS my motto. TERMS are cash with order. I refer you to Sabinal 
National£Bank‘orfany business firm in Sabinal. 

I nave ten yards, and with several hundred nuclei I can serve many customers. 
your trade. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas 


I solicit 
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CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. Covers 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
on Foundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 
Everything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 
Greater San Francisco 


Pease mention Am. Ree Journal when writing. 


BARNE 





9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Address, W. ¥.& JOHN BARNES 
086 Buby St. Reekford, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
toswarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1; six, $5; 12, $0; 25, $17.50; 5o. 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8; 12, 
$s. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 
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BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY AT ALL 
SA TIME t > 
VES MONEY DEALERS 


Each, 15¢c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, order 
from Factory, with complete instructions. 


R.& E.C. PORTER, MFRS., 


Lewistown, Illinois 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 





uch as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
frames of every description, Section hold- 


ders Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
les. Smokers, etc. 
Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis, 





WOODMAN’S SECTION FIXER 


A new machine of pressed-steel 
construction for folding sections 
and putting in top and bottom 
starters at all one handling. 


With top and bottom starters 
the comb is firmly attached to all 
four sides,a requirementto grade 
fancy. Increase the value of your 
crop this season by this method. 


The Editor of the Beekeepers’ 
Review, in commenting on things 
at the recent Detroit, Michigan, 
beekeepers’ convention, stated: 
“It was the consensus of opinion 
of those that saw the machine 
work, that it was the best thing 
for the purpose ever brought on 
to the market.” 


The Chicago-Northwestern Beekeepers’ Convention in December unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 


_ WHEREAS, This convention has been impressed by the exhibit of the Woodman Com- 
bined Section Press and Foundation Fastener, and believe that the same is practical and a 
labor saver for the beekeepers at large. Therefore, be it OT ae . 

Resolved, That the Chicago-Northwestern Beekeepers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled, do heartily endorse the above device as a practical machine for the beekeepers 


producing comb honey. » tS. cs 
ARTHUR STANLEY. 
W. B. BLUME. 


It makes no difference how many or what kind of fasteners you have, we 
want you to try this one. Your money back if you are not satisfied that it is the 
best on the market. Send for special circular, showing 10 illustrations. Imme- 
diate shipment of all goods. 40-page catalog. 


Price, with one form, 4x5 or 4 1-4x4 1-4, $2.50. Extra form, 1&c. 
Daisy Lamp, 25c. Weight of outfit, 4 pounds. Postage extra. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








new RINGHAM The New Bingham Bee-Smoker 
~ the all important tool of the most ex- 


BEE SMOKER. tensive honey-producers of the world. 


This illustration shows the remarkable 
Patented 





steel-fire grate which such men as Mr. 
France, Mr. Rauchfuss, the Dadants 
and others say is the best on the mar- 
ket. The Smoke Engine grate has 381 
holes for the air and draft, equal to 
an opening 2 inches square. Buy the 
large sizes and be pleased. For sale at 
your dealers or direct. Weight each. 
Smoke Engine 44-inch stove....1¥% Ibs. 
Doctor 3%-inch stove..15% *" 
Two larger sizesin copper,extra 
Conqueror 3-inch stove 
Little Wonder 2%-inch stove...1 . 
Two largest sizes with hinged cover. 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


$1.25 
85 











| CAN PROVE IT 


BY DEMONSTRATION THAT THE 
BOYUM FOUNDATION FASTENER AND SECTION PRESS 


will do the work better and faster than any other kind. Both, 
postpaid, for $2.50. Send for circulars to— 


GEO. A. BOYUM, Rushford, Minn, 




























Everything for (aus 
the | 
BEEKEEPER 


lixe to make ‘Inventory Sales” 
nd buy ‘ 


pac ee gd year. 


ee FALCON” QUALITY _In making our beehives, all of our waste lumber is made into cheap toy building-blocks, so that we are 


— to put better material in our hives and goods. Get atrial lot this fall so that you can see for yourself, and still have 


e to order pots supplies. 


FREE ‘SAMPLES of our famous “‘Faleon”’ foundation, made in our factory at Falconer, N. Y., cheerfully sent postpaid with 







or 


You see it pays for a strictly money basis. 


“Falcon” ives Supple and Foundation 





SUPPLIES FOR 1914—Take inventory of supplies now and figure what you will need for a slim season. 
times in the winter; and if there is a good season you will have ample time to re-order in April and get them for use. We 
Falcon ”’ supplies, for we know that we are dealing with an up-to-date beekeepe: 

manana Fo hat is the investment of an extra $25.00 in supplies to the loss of 500 pounds of honey? Resolve to change 
Falcon’’ supplies now. 
EARLY- 2ORDER DISCOUNT—For “‘ Falcon ”’ hives and supplies bought now we give an early-order cash discount equai t: 


Write for early-order discounts, and send list of wants fc be 


copy of catalog, and name of nearest dealer if desired. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 














“falcon” 
Foundation made 
in the “Falcon” 
plant at 
Falconer, N. Y. 










Get them ready at odd 
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BUY YOUR HIVES AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 

The largest manufacturing plant of Cedar Bee-Hives on the Pacific Coast. 

most lasting wood for any climate. 
approached by any other first class hive made. 


The prices for which we are to-day selling these hives is not even 
Get our prices, they will make you smile. 


BREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 











EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


29 years’* experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 





We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. Wewant 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

S. Duby. St. Anne, tH. , carries a full 
line of Our ‘oods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & co. 
Boyd, Wis. 





SUPERIOR 


GOLDEN QUEENS 
Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6, 
12, $10. Prices on application for 


tested and untested queens by the 
hundred. Address, 


T. S$. HALL, Talking Rock, Ga. 








Cedar is the best and 






Puyenue, 


NORTHERN- BRED 
HARDY STOCK 


; ITALIAN QUEENS 
From Selected Stock 
OF THE BEST 
Strain of honey gather: 
ers for 1914. 
QUICK DELIVERY 


Cash with order 


ee: 
























Prices:—April until June, Untested 
Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. In lots 
of 25 or more, 75c each. Selected test 
ed, $2.00. Breeders, $5.00. 


W. B. DAVIS CO. 
Aurora, Illinois 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
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The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of Honey— 
The Best Hive for any Climate 
Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, White Pine or Redwood 
THE MASSIE VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance of swarming, 
and giving renewed ene rgy to the bees 





Fifty years in the bee supply business has shown us that 
the MASSIE is the very best hive, and testimonials 
THE MASSIE HIVE to this effect are received daily from those who are 
For Comb or Extracted Honey using this hive. 


WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER ? SATISFACTION FULLY GUARANTEED The Dovetailed Hiv 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We issue a 72-page illustrated catalog which will be mailed to any on: upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 














Features of Advantage of the 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOARD 


1. It allows feeding 
during any time of the 
day or year—at mid-day 
or in mid-winter. 


tpovesoeesessaseccsscconeg 


NE ENGLAND Bek KEEPERS 


Everything in Supplies 
New Goods. Factory Prices 
Save Freight and Express Charges 


CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 
2. It controls the mat 


Providence, R. I. 
ing of the queen so that 


mismating is prevented satan iatntatn cite ahaanacmaiarea anand 

3. It settles the robber 
bee question as the rol 
ler can be quickly turn- ave 
ed to Stee the small WESTERN BEE- KEEPERS ‘| aes iy 


& one , and 





IS SISD-SAD SA» 








entrance into position get the best goods’ obtainab! especially 
i. It sifts automatical made to meet Western ¢ ondition. Send for 
ly a = apie. one new catalog and special price list to 
ore tte wate Abeen Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
ge 
trap Denver, Colorado 
It permits ample 
ye ontile ation at the height 
of the honey-flow y (EMI INNIS 
6. It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 





7. lt permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 

wire entrance. 

8. It prevents swarms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the |! aws 

beekeeper is away. | y 
9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 


swarm. Why, Ido not know. 


10. It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter Will be ready to take care of your 
_ It contains many other valuable features which will be apparent to any beekeeper upon queen orders, whether large or small, 
investigation, and if it isonce tried it will always be used. the coming season. Twenty-five years 


f careful breeding brings Laws’ 
MANUFACTURED AT LIVERPOOL, N. Y. ques ns above the usual standard; bet- 

Cc ri A Ss. G. S Cc an A M U Tested queens in March; untested, 

after April 1st. About 50 first-class 


ter let us book your orders now. 
—___ — — breeding-queens ready at any date. 





NNN aan an 





Prices: Tested, $1.25: 5 for $5.00; 


~ TENNESSEE- BRED QUEENS aperrcrinee 


42 years’ experience in queen- -rearing—Breed 3- band Italians only 











9 
Nov. 1to May 1 Maytrto Juner Junerto July1 halle 1 to Nov.1 BEEKEEPERS 
— : 6 - . ° a2 i ® 12 I 6 12 Write us for our 64-page catalog, Free. 
= ‘aici Tn : = Full information given to allinquiries. Let 
Untested,........ $150 $7.50 $13.50 |$1.25 $650 $11.50 |$1.00,.§$ 5.00 $ 9.00|/$.75 $400 §$ 7.50 us hear from you. We handle the best of 
bee-supplies for the beekeeper. Our ship 
Select Untested 2.00 8.50 15 00/ 1.50 7.50 350] 1.25 6.50 12,00 1.00 £00 9.00 ping facilities are good. We cater to parcel 
‘ | post and express orders-——-none too sume ot 
res 5 5 5 8 ies 
ested......... -» | 2.50 13.50 25.00} 2.00 10.50 18.50] 1.75 ».00 17.00] 1.50 800 1500 too large. Beeswax exchanged for supp 
’ or cash. John Nebel S See Suscky Co., 
. 75 5 27 2.5 5 2 2.0 i issouri 
Select Tested.... 3.00 16 50 30.00 | 2-75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.00 18.00 High Hill, 8 








capacity of yard 5000 qu queens a - year —Select Queen tested for breeding, $5 QUICK SHIPMENT OF QUEENS 


The very best Queen tested for breeding, $10. 300 fall reared tested Queens 
ready to mail, $2.50 to $10 each. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, 
but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 





of 3-band stock reared for honey 
gathering qualities 

Untested, June, $1.00. Later,75c 
Tested, $1. 50. Select tested, $2. 
Send your orders now and be as- 
sured of having queens when you 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. want them. R.A. SHULTS, Cosby, Tenn. 
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i te 
“: The One Subject on Which all Beekeepers Can Agree 


ewis Sections! 


There are many sub'ects on which no two beekeepers can agree; but here is one they can 
43x, agreeon. They all acknowledge that, Lewis Sections are the best to be had—that they excel 
Ce in quality and workmanship—and when you say Quality and Workmanship, you have said 
es all there is to be said about a honey section. 
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Let us take you with us through the different operations and show you how Lewis Sections 
44) are really made. 

























4S] First the material, whichis the best Wisconsin white basswood that can be obtained, is bought 

e * ene — ae ° e > 

42 by an experienced buyer by the carloads—millions of feet of it. It arrives at the Lewis fac- 
es tory in the board and is sorted as carefully as a woman picks over strawberries. 





The best boards are then sent on their buzzing Journey through the factory—fed through a 
planer watched over by a veteran in the business—sawed up into correct thicknesses and 
lengths and run through a polisher, the sandpaper polishing both ways of the grain. 





Then the particular work commences. Here is where the intricate machinery gets the strips, 
4x8 rabbets them, scores them, dovetails them, and then the finished sections are packed away. 


No matter what Hives, what Frames, what Supers, and whatnot you use. 


Os But the secret is here: This delicate machinery is cared for like a trotting horse—the Lewis 
section foreman has been watching it, caring for it, keeping it right for the past thirty years. ] 
e . 
oe - w & a 7 
He is Still on the Job Making Lewis Sections for You : 
(54 | 
f 


Insist on Lewis Sections 


Every crate going out with the Lewis name means something to you. Here is what one of our 
customers has Just written us: 









*“We have been using the G. B. Lewis Company’s No. 1 Sections for several Bp 
a4 years, and have a few other makes, but I find the Lewis goods the best. We aS 
¢: have put up about 3,000 sections so far this season, and have not found one at 
et section in the lot that was not perfect. We find they fold perfectly and hold at) 
Ghz together where some of the other makes come apart. We use the Rauchfuss eA) 
Gs? Combined Section Press and Foundation Fastener and Dadant’s Foundation.”’ Exp 
Cen be) 


<: G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin =? 
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“ Sole Manufacturers ) 
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oF Thirty Distributing Houses. Pa 
Send for the name of the one nearest to you. ; 
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Drone Comb Building 


If you do not wish your bees to build 
drone comb, avoid giving empty space 
for comb building to a queenless col- 
ony or to a strong colony that has 
plenty of comb already built. A nat- 
ural swarm should be hived on all 
empty frames or all built comb or foun- 
dation. Giving a swarm combs already 
half built is courting the building of 
drone comb, in the remaining space. 
Colonies possessing a young queen 
will build more worker comb than 
those who have old queens. Near the 
end of the season, when the queen is 
tired of laying, the bees will build a 
great deal of drone comb. The more 
prolific the queen is,the less drone 
comb will be built. 





Incorrect Translations 


The “Notes from Abroad” of our 
Editor are being translated for Eu- 
ropean journals. We do not object to 
it, but we wish them to employ capa- 
ble translators, so that the meaning of 
these writings be not misunderstood. 
In one or two instances the sense is 
badly distorted. 





A Lesson in Bee-Culture 

We are in receipt of a very neat 
pamphlet with the title “ Lezione Di 
Apicultura,” by Carlo Carlini, of San- 
‘arcangelo Di Romagna, Italy. This 
bulletin accompanies lessons given on 
the kinetoscope by its author. This is 
proving a very efficient mode of teach- 
ing bee-culture, the world over. 

The bulletin is a recommendation to 





EDITORIAL ¢& COMMENTS 








its author as well as its editor. Itis 
printed neatly on high-grade paper. 
Mr. Carlini recommends the American 
methods, and managesto give a large 
amount of informationin a very limited 
space. Our Italian contemporaries are 
wide-awake. 





Oldest Member of the National 


Page 119, lst column: “Dr. Bohrer is 
now 81 years old, and the oldest living 
member of the National Association.” 
Does that mean that I am a dead one, 
or what ?—C. C. MIL.er. 

Beg pardon, dear Doctor, but we 
think that in your case there must be 
some mistake in the reckoning, and 
that you are a half century younger 
than you would haveus believe. Or 


have the figures been inverted? How 
cana man of 83 be so wide awake? 


Aren’t you 38 instead ? 





Swiss Description of Foulbrood 


In the March number of the Bulletin 
D’Apiculture of Switzerland, Dr. O. 
Morgenthaler, of the Liebenfeld Bac- 
teriological Station, gives a description 
of the several brood diseases, and de- 
scribes the bacillus larve of White 
(American foulbrood) as “ropy and 
without perceptible odor.” On the 
other hand he speaks of the non-ropy 
foulbrood as “stinking,” There. is 
some misunderstanding. Our people, 
without exception, have recognized the 
“glue pot smell” in the ropy foulbrood. 

It would be well to look closely into 
these matters. We call the attention 
of the Bern bacteriologists to this sub- 





ject. Our Dr. White is, we believe, the 
first who made a veryclose study of 
“bacillus larve,” and ascertained that 
it could not be reproduced in ordinary 
bouillons. His “ bacillus pluton” must 
be closely allied to the “bacillus alvei” 
of Cheshire. The name which he has 
given to “sacbrood” is very apprc- 
priate. 

We hope that before long there may 
be a uniform description of those dif- 
ferent diseases, on both sides of the 
ocean. 





Bee-Culture in Siberia 


We are indebted to Mr. Schaffhauser 
of Indianapolis, for the translation of 
a letter from the Amur Beekeepers’ 
Association, with headquarters at 
Blagovestchensk, Siberia, asking for an 
exchange of their journal with ours. 
Their members are owners of over 
200,000 colonies of bees. We extend 
the hand of fellowship to our Siberian 
brothers. 





Heat Required to Destroy Bee- 
Diseases 

Mr. G. F. White, the eminent bacter- 
iologist at the Bureau of Entomology 
of Washington, has lately been making 
active and protracted experiments to 
ascertain the minimum degrees of heat 
required to destroy the germs of the 
different bee-diseases, American foul- 
brood, European foulbrood, sacbrood 
and nosema. At the. meeting of the 
New York State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Feb. 10 last, Mr. White gave a 
short talk upon this subject. He had 
promised us a paper concerning it, but 
at the last minute the department de- 
cided to publish it, instead of giving it 
at once through the medium of the 
press. Mr. White explains this to us 


in a short letter just received. 
As soon as this report is out, we will 
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make due announcement of the fact. 
Meanwhile, since Mr. White has already 
made public mention of these studies, 
it will not be out of place to say that 
his experiments show the different 
germs causing bee diseases much more 
readily destroyed than was formerly 
believed. Their exposure for 10 min- 
utes to the following degrees causes 
their destruction: American foulbrood, 


194 to 212 degrees; European foul- 
brood, 140 to 149 degrees; sacbrood 


and Nosema Apis, 131 to 140 degrees. 

So itis not astonishing that bees- 
wax which has been heated to the boil- 
ing point of water should be sterilized. 
But this information will prove particu- 
larly important and useful in the ster- 
ilization of honey from infected colo- 
nies. We have long suspected that the 
sterilization point was placed too high, 
and that it must not be difficult to kill 
the bacteria at the boiling point of 
water or lower. The beekeeping pub- 
lic will await eagerly the publication of 
this valuable paper. 








Ventilation and Swarming 

In this number is contained an arti- 
cle by W. N. Randolph, in which he 
gives some views, as to what causes 
swarming, that are somewhat at vari- 
ance with current belief. He has evi- 
dently been doing his own thinking, 
and it is pretty plain that he does not 
expect all to agree with him, at least 
upon one point, where he has such 
utter disregard for accepted traditions 
as to say, ‘I do not believe that venti- 
lation has much oranything to do with 
swarming.” While there are no doubt 
cases in which other factors’ so 
strongly favor swarming that no 
amount of ventilation will prevent it, 
the likelihood is that when other fac- 
tors are almost but not quite strong 
enough to carry the day, lack of venti- 
lation is the deciding factor to cause 
swarming. 

Hindering swarming by allowing the 
bees to build below the brood-chamber 
isthe plan advocated by the British 
bee-master, S. Simmins. But when 
Mr. Randolph puts up the chamber of 
brood to have it hatch out above the 
sections, is there no trouble? Others 
have reported that the bees darkened 
the cappings of the sections by carry- 
ing down bits of dark comb from 
above. Perhaps, however, he used only 
new combs. 








Our Front Cover 


On our front cover we give the pho- 
tograph of aportion of the apiary of 
Mr. J. T. Starkey, a retired mill-owner 
at Mapleton, Minn. Beekeeping in 
Minnesota is going to occupy a high 





position in the State if: the activity of 
the beekeepers and of the depattment 
at the University ate. any ‘criterion. 
Below is a photograph of Mr. Starkey 











288 POUNDS IN 1913, 


beside his record live which produced 
288 sections in 1913. 





Poison Sac of the Bee 


Referring to the comparison of the 
poison of the bee with that of the rat- 
tlesnake, mentioned on page 132, April 
number, Dr. Bonney sends us a letter 
from R. L. Ditmar, of the New York 
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Zoological Park, stating thatthe poi<on 
sac of a rattlesnake becomes fully re- 
charged with poison within abou: 48 
hours. Has any experiment ever been 
made to ascertain how soon a honey- 
bee’s poison sac would be recharged 
after stinging ? 





Marking Queens 


We have had several enquiries for 
Dr. Brunnich’s method of marking 
queens. We have just received from 
him an article on that subject which 
will appear in our June number. His 
method not only serves to designate 
the queen, but also makes her con- 
spicuous, so she may be readily noticed. 








Foreign Expressions 


Two contributors of the British Bee 
Journal are disagreeing upon the 
translation of a French term, “ Rucher 
Ecole. The first calls it “ hive school,” 
the other “apiary school.” Turn it 
the other way about. A Rucher Ecole 
is a school afiary, or, in other words, 
an apiary in connection with whicha 
school of apiculture is conducted. That 
is the purpose of the Rucher Ecole of 
the Luxembourg garden. 

Foreign terms are often difficult to 
translate properly. In trying to give 
the equivalent of “pickled brood” in 
the French, the writer called it “cou- 
vain aigre.” This term was accepted. 
Another beekeeper now calls it “ cou- 
vain mariné,” a much better and closer 
translation. 
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Credit Due Mr. Holsinger.—The pic- 
tures given on pages 117 and 118 of our 
April issue are of the apiary of Mr. J. 
B. Holsinger, of Johnstown, Pa., in- 
stead of Mr. Hollopeter as stated. The 
error occurred through identical ini- 
tials and similarity of names. 

"SE 


Summer Meetings for lIowa.—The 
Iowa State Beekeepers’ Association 
has arranged fora series of Field Day 
meetings during the summer months. 
They will be held at points of easy ac- 
cess in different parts of the State, so 
that at least one will be within reach 
of every lowa beekeeper. Itis also ex- 
pected that beekeepers from adjoining 
States will be present at a number of 
these gatherings. Men, women, and 
children are all invited tocome. At 
most places the plan will be for every- 
body to bring a basket of lunch and 
indulge in a picnic dinner. 

At Colo, the Ladies’ Aid Society will 


serve dinner at a reasonable price. The 
places and dates of these meetings are 
as follows: 

At McMregor May 19. Hon. N. E. 
France, of Wisconin, will be the 
speaker of the day at this field meet, 
and beekeepers of Wisconsin are most 
cordially invited to be present. Foul- 
brood is widely scattered along the 
river on the Iowa side, and a discus- 
sion of bee-diseases will be a promi- 
nent feature of the day’s program. 

At Colo June 10. The meeting will 
be held at the Hall apiary, and a large 
attendance is expected. Mr. Hall’s big 
honey house will be used as a conven- 
tion hall in caseof rain; but otherwise 
the friends will meet in the open air. 
Prof. Bartholomew, of Ames, will be 
the principal speaker. Prof. Bartholo- 
mew has charge of the new course in 
beekeeping at the Agricultural College, 
-_ will have something of interest for 
all. 

On June 17 the beekeepers wil! 
meet at the apiary of Hon. Eugene 
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Secor at Forest City, former president 
ofthe National, and one of the best 
known beekeepers of the middle West. 
Being near the Minnesota line we hope 
fora good attendance from that State. 
Bring a basket of lunch and the baby 
and enjoy the day. 

At Des Moines July 15. We will 
meet at the Dustman apiary, which is 
convenient to the car line. The com- 
mittee has not yet announced the pro- 
gram, but they are planning for outdoor 
demonstrations of various kinds, and a 
record attendance is expected. Des- 
Moines is centrally located, and has 
railroad facilities which enable one to 
reach the city from any direction. 

At Mt. Pleasant July 28. The com- 
mittee has already had a meeting and 
prepared a preliminary draft of the 
program which includes several speak- 


S ers. They will announce their program 


alittle later. 

At Clarinda Aug.12. Mr. J. L. Strong, 
who has kept bees in Iowa continu- 
ously for 48 years, will entertain the 
beekeepers in his apiary on Aug. 12. 
Everybody will bring a basket of lunch 
andenjoy a picnic dinner under Mr. 
Strong’s trees. As Clarinda is only 11 
miles from the Missouri line, we hope 
foraliberal representation from that 
State. 

At Sioux City Aug. 20. For several 
years a Tri-State picnic has been held 
at Sioux City. Beekeepers from South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa find a 
convenient meeting place at Riverside 
Park. The committee has not yet ar- 
ranged for the.day’s entertainment, but 
they always have a good attendance 
and an interesting time. 

At Delmar Sept. —. Frank Cover- 
dale has become famous as a grower 
of sweet clover,and the picnic and 
field day atthe Coverdale farm will at- 
tract beekeepers from long distances. 
The place is easily accessible from 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, so 
we expect to meet many friends from 
those States. The committee will an- 
nounce the date and program shortly. 

Let every beekeeper make note of 
thetime and place of these meetings, 
and make an effort to attend as many 
as possible. Friends from other States 
are very cordially urged to be present. 

FRANK C, PELLETT. 
—_—___——_<+-e > _____ 


Another Iowa Bulletin.—Bulletin No. 
2has just been issued from the office 
of the lowa State Bee Inspector. It is 
an 8-page pamphlet entitled, “ The Bee- 
keeper’s Library.” 

As its name implies, it gives a list of 
free Government and State publications 
on the subject, a very comprehensive 
list of bee-books and pamphlets offered 
forsale in this country, and a list of 
the leading periodicals. 

Mr. Pellett, in a private letter, states 
that the requests for this information 
were so numerous that the department 
responded with the bulletin. 
scilihieetesicehecies 


Canadian Field Meet.—The first Cana- 
dian National Field meet will be held 
on ‘ictoria Day, May 25, 1914, at the 
apiary of Mr. H. G. Sibbald, past presi- 
dent of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 


ciation, at the Forks of the Credit, Ont. 

Plans have been laid for handling a 
great crowd. Members of committees 
will be at the various stations to as- 
sist. Special coaches will be placed on 
the train for the beekeepers’ accom- 
modation, and the good old-fashioned 
farmers’ hayrack will convey the jolly 
crowd to the yard, half a mile away. 

Ali the beekeepers within reasonable 
distance are requested to bring their 
well-loaded baskets and prepare for 
two meals (noon and evening), to take 
care of those who come from long 
distances. 

To the beekeeper confined within 
the narrow limits of city life, this Field 
Day and picnic offers relaxation and 
freedom from the cares and worries of 
business, while the producer from the 
country is afforded an opportunity to 
meet the city man. 

The editors of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture and the American Bee Journal 
have consented to be present and take 
part, while our own fair province will 
have its corps of men on the “firing 
line.” 

For a day’s outing no spot can sur- 
pass the beautiful Forks. Poets have 
sung its praise, historians have record- 
ed its beauties, but the tongue of man 
cannot justly describe the sublime and 
majestic scenery. 

Then, dear beekeeper, lay aside your 
cares and anxieties, come along and 
bring your families, and enjoy the 
pleasure of friendly intercourse with 
the great men of our ranks. 

The committee present the program 
with a feeling of pardonable pride. 
Never in the history of beedom in Can- 
ada has such a brilliant galaxy of men 
been brought together. 

In the evening of life, while dwelling 
on sweet thoughts of the past, may this 
great Field Day meet induce you to 
say— 

**Backward, turn backward, Oh, time! in 
thy flight, : 
Make me a child again, just for tonight.” 
Cuas. E. Hopper, Sec. 

G. R. CHAPMAN, Pres. 

PROGRAM OF FIELD DAY DEMONSTRATION 
AT FORKS OF CREDIT MAY 25, Ior4. 


Train leaves Union at 7:20a.m. and arrives 
at Forks of Credit at 0:25 a.m. 

10:00 to 10:45 a.m.—General inspection of 
apiary, honey house, appliances, etc., con- 


ducted by Mr. Sibbald 

19:45 to 11:30 a.m.—Mr. J. L. Byer, president 
of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, will 
officiate: 

11:30 to 12:00 a.m.--Greetings to all sister 
organizations and delegates. 

12:00 to 1:00 p,.m.—Lunch, provided by the 
ladies. 

1:15 to2:15p.m.—Mr C. P. Dadant, editor 
of the American Bee Journal. 

2:15 to 3:00 p.m.—Mr. Morley Pettit, Pro- 
vincial Apiarist. 

3:00 to 4:00 p.m.—Mr. E. R, Root, editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

4:00 to 4:45p.m.—Mr. M B. Holmes, Athens, 
Ont., Director of Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

4:45 to5:15p.m.—Mr, Wm. Couse, Streets- 
ville, Ont. 

5:15 to 6:00 p.m.—Lunch, toasts, greetings. 
etc. 

Train leaves Forks at 6:15 p.m., arriving at 
Union 8:25 p.m. 

Ladies’ Committee, white badges, Mrs. 
Sibbald President. Please leave baskets 
with the Ladies’ Committee. 

Information Committee, blue badge, at all 
stations on the line. 

Field Committee, yellow badge, Mr. Wil- 
son president. 

Fare, round-tripticketfrom Toronto, $1.15. 


5 ins Laas 

Bees Do Well in North Idaho.—The 
annual number of the “ Northern Idaho 
News ” contains among other things, 
anarticle from the pen of George W. 
York, former editor of the American 
Bee Journal, on “Why I came to 
Northern Idaho.” 

In his article, Mr. York mentions the 
fact that bees do well in his section, 
where irrigation is not necessary to 
produce large crops. 


en 


Pasting Labels on Tin.—Geo. S. De- 
muth writes: “Try rubbing the sur- 
face of the tin with emery paper, just 
enough to brighten it up before apply- 
ing the label. They always refused to 
stick for me until I learned to treat the 
tin in this way.” 

From Lutz & Stahl, the firm which 
does such nice work printing the 
American Bee Journal, comes the fol- 
lowing: “If you will sponge off the 
tin pails before you apply the label you 
will have no more trouble with them 
coming off. Do not use alum in the 
paste. .Write to Gane Bro’s. & Co., 
Chicago, Iil., for a few pounds of 
«Steck-O,’ and make it the same as 
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Mr. C. E. HoprpER 1N His “ BEE LOT’' IN TORONTO. 
Mr. Hopper is secretary of the Toronto Association, and is pushing the big field meet to be 
held at the Sibbald apiary May 25 
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flour paste with hot water. It will cost 
about 10 cents per pound in the dry 
powder, and we think you will like it 
better than anything you can get.” 

jc =u 


In our last issue we mentioned a 
recipe for paste in which lye was used. 
Mr. Parisen, who sent us the recipe, 
says it is not necessary to cook the 
mixture when lye is used. 





BEE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Proper Dress for the Woman Beekeeper 


W. Herrod says in the British Bee 
Journal: 


“The ideal dress for women bee- 
keepers consists of wide brimmed hat 
for the veil, short skirt and knickers, 
with an elastic band around the bot- 
toms to fit tightly to the leg. Long 
skirts are anabomination, as they blow 
about in the wind and irritate the bees. 
There is also the danger of the opera- 
tor being tripped up by treading upon 
the skirt when doing work which 
necessitates stooping. A sweater and 
leather leggings to prevent the bees 
stinging the legs completes the outfit. 
The veil for a woman is more comfort- 
able if sufficient length is allowed in 
the bottom elastic band to pass the 
arms through, so that it comes under 
the armpit as well as being pinned 
down at the front.” 


When one reads that the long skirt 
isan abomination, one is inclined to 
wonder whether this “ideal dress for 
women” is taken from the actual ex- 
perience of a woman, or is only the 
imagination of a mere man. Put a man 
in long skirts, and he would probably 
have all the troubles enumerated, and a 
lot more beside. But itis different with 
a woman, she has always worn long 
skirts, and probably the majority of 
women could not be induced to wear 
anything else. 

They are no more objectionable in 
the apiary than out. The writer has for 
years worn the same length of skirt in 
the apiary as elsewhere, and has never 
suffered any annoyance or inconven- 
ience, and could not be induced to 
change. The long skirt is superior as 
to comfort, safety from stings, and ap- 
pearance, as compared with a short 
skirt. The writer has never worn 
leather leggings, but she has worn can- 
vas and those made from heavy linen, 
and has found them warm and uncom- 
furtable. Now take the long skirt with 
a divided skirt, or drawers, made of 
gingham or print the same as the dress, 
made long enough to reach well down 
over the tops of the shoes, with a rub- 
ber tape around the waist,and one 
around each ankle and you will find it 
cool, comfortable, and safe. The divided 
skirt is effective, and with a long skirt 
is not at all in evidence, which is quite 
an item with most women. 

A long denim apron with big pock- 
ets, cut plain, completely covering the 
dress is almost a necessity in the api- 
ary, and does not blow about to irritate 
the bees. 

A sweater is given as part of the out- 


fit. If one is to spend much time in the 
apiary in warm weather, a sweater does 
not sound like a very comfortable gar- 
ment. The cooler one can dress and 
be reasonably safe from stings the bet- 
ter. One must always expect to get a 
few stings; that is part of the trade. In 
place of the sweater suppose we sub- 
stitute a pair of light-weight leather 
gloves (white, if possible), with a pair 
of white sleeves sewed around the 
tops, and a strap fastening the sleeves 
together in the back across the shoul- 
ders, a similar strap in front fastened 
to one sleeve, the other end of the strap 
being buttoned to the other. These 
gloves are very easily slipped off and 
on, and are as comfortable and safe as 
any. 
q+ 


Choosing Beekeeping as a Profession 


What would be your advice to a 
young woman concerning “ beekeep- 
ing” as a business? How does it 
compare, in your estimation, with other 
lines of work, such as office work and 
teaching, which girls and women take 
up as a means of livelihood? 

I have an opportunity of learning the 
business from a man who is a success- 
ful beekeeper and queen-rearer, and I 
am very anxious to know your opinion. 

Mrs. HELEN SPARKS. 


In these days when woman is so 
rapidly coming into her own, it is no 
longer so much a question whether a 
woman is suited to a certain business, 
but rather whether a certain business 
is one upon which any one can depend 
for a livelihood; for it is coming to 
pass that women are succeeding in 
almost any business in which men 
succeed. 

Still, there is undeniably a difference. 
In general it is true that a woman has 
not as much physical strength as a 
man, and there are some things in bee- 
keeping that require considerable 
physical strength. On the other hand, 
it is true that in general woman has 
more delicacy of touch than man, and 
there are some things in beekeeping 
where deftness and neatness count. 


The times when extra strength is 
needed, as in lifting heavy hives, do not 
come very often; daintiness in hand- 
ling, as in clipping queens, preparing 
honey for market, etc.,is much more 
eonstantly in demand. Moreover, at 
the few times when brute strength is 
especially needed, it is usually possible 
to get some man or boy to furnish that 
strength for a reasonable considera- 
tion, and right management may save 


the need of much extra strength. 

So it would seem on the whole tha 
the advantages are in favor of women 
as beekeepers. Yet it does not follow, 
by any means, that every woman cap 
take up beekeeping and make a fortune 
at it—or even a living. Nor every man, 
for that matter. More than for almost 
any other business a special adaptation 
is needed to make a success at bee. 
keeping, and few have that adaptation, 
For that large class who put money as 
the only consideration, beekeeping may 
as well be left out of the reckoning. 

As to qualifications, perhaps the 
chief one is a liking for the business, a 
liking that will turn into play what 
would otherwise be considered drudg. 
ery. One who does not count enjoy- 
ment in the business as part of the 
recompense, is hardly fitted to bea 
beekeeper. 

Comparing beekeeping with office 
work, the one who thinks only of the 
money, and who thinks more about the 
stings than about the fun of working 
with bees, may do well to choose the 
office. The same may be said about 
teaching. But when the freedom of 
the blessed outer life with its pure air 
is compared with the confinement of 
office or school-room with its stuffy 
air, one with a real liking for the busi- 
ness is likelyto say, ‘“‘ Give me the bees, 
everytime.” It isa little like this the 
born beekeeper says: “ Even if I don't 
make so much money with bees, the 
freedom from headaches and _back- 
aches, the health and vigor that come 
from outdoor life, andthe enjoyment 
I have in the business more than make 
up any difference in financial return; 
and with the enthusiasm engendered 
by such a feeling the result is entirely 
possible that more money will be made 
with the bees than in office or school- 
room. A veteran beekeeper is accus- 
tomed to say: “If I had devoted the 
same amount of brains to some other 
business that I have to bees, I might 
have had more money; but then | 
should have been dead long before this, 
so where would have been the gain ?” 

This may not be the kind of answer 
you wanted; but it is perhaps the best 
that can be given. More workers ate 
needed in office and school-room than 
in the apiary,and it is well that the 
majority choose accordingly; _ bee: 
keeping is for the few who are willing 
to take part of their pay in the fun of 
it, and incidentally may make more 
money thereby. 





Catching Swarms in Decoy Hives 


Would you kindly tell us how to 
catch bees in boxes on trees as stated 
in your February number, signed “ Cali- 


fornia ?” Mrs. Rosa B. RICKE. 
St. Helena, Calif., Feb. 24. 


There is no trick about it whatever. 
A common way is to set a hive or box 
in the crotch of any tree, either fast 
ened there or supported in some way 
so it will not be blowndown. Then as 
soon as possible after a swarm ha‘ 
lodged there, better the same day, the 
hive must be moved to its permanent! 
location; for if it should be left two oF 
three days before being moved, thert 
will be trouble about the bees going 
back to the old place in the tree. 
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course, it may be left permanently in 
the tree if so desired. But there is no 
need of putting the hive up ina tree. It 
may be anywhere where bees can get 
toit; better where it is to stand per- 
manently. Wehave hada number of 


swarms come and occupy vacant hives 
standing in the apiary, with no thought 
of their being used as decoys. One or 
more old brood-combs in the hive 
will make it much more attractive to 
the bees. 
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Major Gustavus F. Merriam 





G. F. Merriam was born in Leyden, 
Lewis Co., New York, Oct. 17, 1835, 
and died in Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 
26, 1914. He was educated at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
He resigned and enlisted in the War of 
the Rebellion as First Lieutenant, and 
was promoted to Major and Chief of 
Artillery of the Department of West 
Virginia, in command of Maryland 
Heights and Bollivar Heights at Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

At the close of the war he moved to 
Topeka, Kan., and entered into the 
wholesale and retail dry goods business. 

In 1875 he moved to California, 
chiefly in quest of his wife’s health, 
and settled on a ranch in San Diego 
county, which he named Twin Oaks, 
and which still bears the name. His 
great love for beekeeping prompted 
him to bring 40 colonies with him from 
Topeka, but the long, slow route to 
San Francisco, and thence to San Diego 
by steamer, and last but not least the 
trip through the rugged mountain trail 
of 40 miles proved too much for the 
little fellows, and he arrived with but 
three colonies alive. 

Beginning with these, and with what 
he could dig out of the caves and trees, 
he soon worked up a fine apiary of 
nearly 200 colonies. Then came the 
long series of drouths that the bee 
man of California learns sooner or 
later but inevitably to bear. 


From 1879 to ’83 he saw his hard 
earned apiary gradually shrink until 
the early spring of ’84 found him with 
but 63 colonies to begin work with 
again. Then came the “turn in the 
lane.” The extremely wet season and 
consequent profusion of wild flowers 
that so abounded in this country in those 
days allowed him to increase over four 
to one, and make 600 pounds of ex- 
tracted and 50 pounds of comb honey 
to the colony, the largest yield in the 
history of the country before or since. 

He introduced and always used his 
own make of hives and frames, and the 
Merriam hive and Merriam self-spac- 
ing frame is still generally used over 
southern California. 

After 37 years of active life among 
the bees, he retired and moved to Los 
Angeles. Before leaving he was in- 
strumental in organizing the First Na- 
tional Bank of Escondido, and was its 
vice-president at the time of his death. 


[Major Merriam was personally 
known to the Editor whom he treated 
as afriendjfor years. We cannot do 
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better than insert the following letter 
rom his son regarding him and this 
horrible accident :—Ep1ror ] 


During the recent heavy rains and 
flood in Los Angeles, planks were laid 
from the sidewalks to the streets for 
pedestrians to get across to the other 
side of the street. 


Father had occasion to cross the 
street near where he lived to a drug- 
store. About midway of the street 
that he had to follow he saw a street 
car approaching. The track was dou- 
ble, and he stepped from one track to 
the other to allow the car to pass, 
when another car coming from an op- 
posite direction struck him, throwing 
him down against the track and under 
the trucks of the approaching car. 

He lived 48 hours, but did not regain 
consciousness. Father was in good 
health, and was very happy in his little 
home he had made for himself and 
Mrs. Merriam in Los Angeles, after 
braving the struggles and hardships of 
nearly 40 years of pioneer life here at 
Twin Oaks. It is a shame he could not 
have been spared the last few years of 
his life and allowed to pass down the 


inevitable grade in happiness and 
peace, but such is the will of the 
Master. 


I have left to cherish, the memory of 
a kind and indulgent father. He was 




















THE LATE G. F. MERRIAM. 
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a good citizen and a man whose life 
has been the soul of honor. He was 
given a large funeral, the services be- 
ing conducted by the G. A. R. and 
Woman’s Relief Corps, both in uni- 


FAR WESTERN 











form, and were very impressive. The 
remains were cremated, and will be 
sent to the officers’ quarter in Arling- 
ton cemetery at Washington, D. C. 
Harry S. MERRIAM. 
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Conducted by WESLEY FOsTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Wintering Conditions and Prospects 


The excellent fall flow of honey and 
the high quality of winter stores have 
given us excellent wintering, and the 
losses throughout the West are small. 
A few colonies were lost from smoth- 
ering under the big snow, but ¢he snow 
did not smother the bees. The snow 
melting into a slush ran into and filled 
the entrances of about 20 of the writer’s 
colonies in one out-yard, and the bees 
were smothered. If the apiary had 
been easily accessible this would not 
have occurred. The snow was shov- 
eled away from the front of the en- 
trances about 10 days after it fell, and 
the colonies were then all right, but the 
damage was done when it began melt- 
ing rapidly. 


Breeding has been going on at a 
rapid rate all through March, and one 
of my colonies had brood in six combs 
on March 15. If things keep up at 
this rate we will have swarming during 
fruit bloom. This year, I believe, will 
prove to bea good “ Alexander plan of 
increase year,’ at any rate I am going 
to use it some. 


— > 


Dr. Carton on Foulbrood 


I plead guilty to being one who does 
not agree with all of the opinions and 
scientific deductions of Dr. Carton, 
because some of them are directly con- 
trary to my experience with American 
foulbrood. Thereis no evidence that 
I know of to prove that the bacillus 
larve causing American foulbrood 
affects honey-bees at.all detrimentally, 
except indirectly. American foulbrood 
is not a bee disease; but a brood dis- 
ease, and there is not much evidence 


to show that strength, vigor and dis- | 


ease resistance of adult bees have any 
effect upon the disease resistance of 
the larve. If there: is any race or 
strain of bees or any individual queen 
whose egg will hatch larve, resistant 
to bacillus larve, the owner of such 
a breed or strain of bees has a for 
tune awaiting him. I would gladly 
pay $100 for such a queen, and then 
wouldn’t I sell queens ° 


Dr. Carton seems to hold that clean- 
liness of the hive affects the infection 
of foulbrood. This is one of the most 
prevalent opinions among our farmer 
beekeepers, and I know of several who 
put themselves out of the bee-business 
entirely by going on the principle of 
melting up the old black combs, while 
American foulbrood was present in 
their whitest, nicest newly-built combs. 


My experience has been that the 
strongest colonies on the whitest, 
newest combs contract American foul- 
brood just as quickly as a colony that 
has combs 40 years old. I do not know 
of any evidence to show that it is the 
weak colonies in an apiary that con- 
tract foulbrood first, it is generally the 
strongest and best ones, because they 
are more apt to find the unguarded 
honey of the infected hives in the com- 








munity. Of course, the strong 
soon becomes weak. 


As to foul brood being a dise.se of 
natural selection, it certainly vorks 
natural selection among the beckeep- 
ers—the incompetent are soon weeded 
out of the business. I recentl: had 
letters from beekeepers in the East 
who say that foulbrood has destroyed 
alltheir bees and that they contem- 
plate coming West. I do not know 
whether these men have lost their bees 
from European or American foulbrood, 
as they did not mention it. Perhaps 
they didn’t know. At any rate, I could 
give such men little encouragement, as 
we have foulbrood (American) in Col- 
orado, and the man who cannot suc- 
cessfully combat American foulbrood 
will not make a very successful bee- 
keeper. 


About every month some beekeeper 
tells me that he has had a few cases of 
European foulbrood, but I have never 
seen a case of it in Colorado, and no 
sample from Colorado has ever been 
so declared by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology at Washington. 


lony 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Editor Root in Dixie 


Editor E.R. Root, of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, paid Dixie a 30-day visit 
during a part of February and March. 
He touched many points along the 
east and west coast of Florida, visiting 
beekeepers. 


Mr. Root combined pleasure and 
business in the trip. His company has 
a carload of bees onthe west coast, 
which was sent down from the North 
in time for the spring flow. Their idea 
isto increase during the early flows 
here, then move the bees North in 
time for the clover flow in Ohio. 

They will give us results in due time, 
but in my opinion it will be a success. 
We have the climate and the honey 
flows early in spring, during which 
great progress could be made. We 
hope that it will “pan out” well at the 
other end of the line. 


——_—_—_—— —=>--2——_ —__—__ 


Cypress Lumber for Bee-Hives 


The average beekeeper does not 
paint his hives or protect them in any 
way, andin this damp changeable cli- 
mate the life of a white pine bottom or 
cover is less than six seasons. They 
either rot, split, warp or twist beyond 
usage. Paint does not add much to 
their life. This could be overcome if 
a good grade of cypress lumber were 
used. They would give good service 
for over a half century, and no paint- 
ing is required. This lumber is very 
oily, and when exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun a certain amount of 
this oil collects about the surface of 
the exposed board. It hardens there 
so that it will turn water almost like 


slate. Then cypress does not warp or 
split as does other lumber, and it never 
rots. 


If our bee-supply manufacturers 
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would take hold of this idea and carry 
it out it would mean much towards the 
success of our bees. Such lumber is 
obtainable on most any lumber market 
at a reasonable price. 


—--——__— © @—-.. 


Outlook Bright for a Bumper Honey Crop 


The outlook for a great honey har- 
vest in Dixie is good. In fact,'the har- 
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yest ha. already been heavy in the ex- 
treme -outhern portion through the 
great 0 ange belt of Florida, and in the 
titi be’: along the line of Georgia and 
Floride. many colonies reaching the 
100-povnd mark before the first tlow 
was half over. Conditions are still 
fne up to April 7, and the flow is 
heavy. The weather conditions have 
been ideal, and bees were ready for the 
flow. 
—_____—~ « 


Granulated Honey in Combs 


Mr. W. A. Robinson, of Carrollton, 
Ga, writes that he has “sugared” 
honey in the outside frames of his 
brood-chambers, and wants to know 
whether to cutit out and put starters 
inthe frames and let the bees build 
comb in them again, or leave these 
combs as they are. 

Ihave had considerable honey gran- 
ulate in the combs of weak colonies 
during the winter, but on my first 
round in the spring I would use such 
solid combs in equalizing stores; that 
is, | would give these to stronger colo- 
nies that might need stores. Soon 
afterwards I would see some dry grains 
of sugar about the entrance or on the 
bottom-board, but soon this disappears 
as also does the granulated honey. 
They consume it. 

If this honey is left with the weaker 
colonies, it is almost sure to cause 
dwindling, and in many cases the loss 
of colonies. When such combs once 
get cold in the winter they resist heat, 
and are almost like frames of ice in 
weak colonies. They cause a damp 
cold atmosphere which is sure to cause 
dwindling. So it is best to remove 
them as soon as possible and give 
them to stronger colonies. 

—_____~+ -»____ 


Bees on Shares 


A correspondent writes that he is 
going to rent his bees to another party 
on shares, and that he (the owner) is 
furnishing everything except labor. He 
wants to know what would be the right 
division of the crop. 

Usually under such conditions the 
renter is expected to nail up the neces- 
sary supplies,-and to keep the number 
of colonies intact by increase. For any 
further increase he is allowed 50 cents 
to $1.00 per colony. The owner of the 
bees gets from one-half to two-thirds 
of the honey. 

Ihave let many bees on shares and 
tryto govern myself by the following 
standards, and give the following 
terms: 

First, know your party well before 
you entrust him with the care of your 
bees, and be satisfied that he is an apt 
apiarist. 

Secondly, he should be a man who 
has chosen beekeeping as his life voca- 
tion. He will give the business his en- 
tire attention. 

Thirdly, I assure myself that he in- 
tends to stay with me over a period of 
years, and that my methods of manage- 
ment are well received by him. 

Fourthly, he must, of course, be hon- 
est, and must be a man that will con- 
fide in me. Without these essentials I 
wou d not consider an application. A 
Strauger could not rent bees from me. 

Trrms:—Half of the wax and honey 


and all increase are mine, the renter 
performing all the labor,setting up need- 
ed supplies for increase or otherwise. 
In case the bees are run for extracted 
honey, nothing is paid the renter for in- 
crease; he furnishes containers for his 
half of the honey, and ships out my half 
as I send him orders. 

If the bees are run for comb honey 


in sections the renter furnishes half of 
the section foundation, and half the 
sections and shipping cases. I pay him 
50 cents per colony for all increase 
made after he has provided for any 
losses, or decrease in number of colo- 
nies, 

I have found this arrangement to 
work satisfactorily. 























Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Cool Late Spring in Ontario 


Weare having a late cold spring in 
this part of Ontario. At this date (April 
14) bees have not had a flight since 
March, an unusual condition, and we 
are glad for that good flight on St. 
Patrick’s day. But it might be worse, 
for in addition to the bees appearing 
to be in good condition all vegetation 
has been held back. This is better than 
warm weather early in the spring, 
which brings out the buds, etc., an | is 
followed by heavy freezing, as friends 
report in more southern latitudes. 


—_————_s-2- 


Steady Cold Best for Bees 


No country has a monopoly of all 
the good features or of the bad ones. 
In one southern locality where I had 
fond dreams of spending part of my 
time, I wastold that in four or five 
consecutive yeirs all fruit buds had 
been frozen. Oursteady cold weather, 
in early spring, keeps the bees in the 


hives, andthey do not go out to get 
ost. Brood-rearing is not unduly 
rushed to be chilled later. Asa res It, 
we haven’t as much “spring dwind- 
ling” here as in localities farther 
south. 

It there is not something in these 
cla'ms, then why do we hear people 
hundreds of miles south of us com- 
plaining about the cold a'lecting their 
bees, when we so much farther north 
with consequently colder weather do 
not particularly dread the wintering of 


our bees. 
—————q@->-o—_- 


Strong in Bees—Plenty of Stores 


I have just returned from the Lover- 
ing yard some hundred miles north of 
where I live, and altho'-h the ther- 
mometer went to over 40 degrees be- 
low more than once, the bees do not 
appear to have suffered. Colonies that 
had good queens and lots of good 
stores last fall seem to be ready for the 
wirm weather whenever it comes. Cold 
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does not kill colonies that are 
in bees and supplied with an abundance 
of good stores. 

May is a busy month with bees in 


strong 


all northern sections. No matter how 
anxious you are to see into the brood- 
nests, don’t tear the hives to pieces 
until the bees are gathering nectar as 
well as pollen, and the temperature is 
at least 70 degrees in the shade. Hand- 
ling bees before anything is coming in 
from the fields causes them often to 
ball their queens, and a balled quee', 
even if not killed outright at the time, 
never amounts to much afterwards. [f 
you clip the queens, a good time to do 
itis in apple bloom. If you have more 
than one yard this work can be done 
in willow bloom if Weather is war» 
enough. Use any vethod you find best 
while clipping queens. Personally I 
prefer to clip them without catching 
them at all. 

As the queen walks up the side of a 
comb slip a fine pair of curved surgi- 
cal shears under her wing or wings, 
and the jobis done witout her being 
aware of it. The exceptions when I 
do not clip that way are when some 
wild black or bydrid colonies are being 
manipulated. In that case, grad the 
queen by the wings the first time you 
get your eyes on her. 

Usually it is not advisable to try 
to find a queen at this time of the 
year before 9 a.m., and at that hour she 
will be usually found in the center of 
the brood-nest. About noon, and until 


3p.m., you are likely to find her on 
either side of the brood-nest wh:re she 
has gone to lav eggs in outside fraines. 

In clipping time make a note of every 
hiv : examined, so that when all through 
the apiary you cantell the condition 
of every colony as to queen, number of 
combs of rood, etc. Th:n it is an 
easy matter to do what adjusting is 
necessary, and to keep the very strong 
colonies in check from swarming; give 
these colonie: extra room rather than 
tak brood from them at this season te 
strengthen weak colonies. Weak col- 
onies at this time of year aie not short 
of brood, but short of bees, and when 
you give them m»re brood to take car- 
of you are really weakening instead of 
strengthening the colony. Above all 
things, do not attempt to unite small 
weak colonies at this time of year, -'s it 
usually results in failure. 

The Alexander planof uniting early 
inthe spring, may be an exception, 
but I cannot speak from experience. 
The late J. B. Hall, who was a humor- 
ist as well as a beekeeper, told me that 
one spring he united eight weak colo- 
nies into four. The next visit to the 
yard he pu' the four into two, and at 
the next the two into one. This about 
describes how it will turn «ut in the 
majority of cases in ordinary seasons. 
Leave the weak colonies alone, pro- 
vided, of course, they have sufficient 
stores and are well protected, and leave 
all equalizing till settled warm weather, 
when the clover flow comes on. 
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Conducted by J. E. PLEASANTs, Orange, Calif. 


Crop Conditions 


April has given us 1.75 inches of rain 
in my locali'y, which is in the moun- 
tains atan elevation of from 1000 to 
2000 feet, and some 15 miles from the 
coast. The plants are advanced for 
the season, owing to an unusually 
warm winter accompanied by a heavy 
1ainfall in January and _ February. 
March was very dry and warm. 

The orange flow was light, came very 
carly,and is almost over. Black sag: 
is in bloom now, and the bees are 
working on it, but lightly. Black sage, 
however, has a long season of bloom, 
and has a fair chance of growing bet- 
ter if conditions are favorable during 
the next month. Colonies are not as 
a rule very strong yet, and swarms are 
light. It lt oks,from present indica- 
tions, as though the crop would be a 
light one. Of course, with the amount 
of rain we had in th: winter, if we can 
have several more light spring rains, 
the sages and other mountain plants 
ought to give us a fair yield, but we 
must have alittle more rain. At pres- 
ent the weather is warm and dry. 

There were some few losses reported 
among beekeepers from the winter 
flood, but the loss is nothing compared 
with the good done by the rain. These 
winters of heavy rain storms are a 


great bl-ssing to southern California, 
though they may entail some slight 
damage locally, for by this means our 
underground storage of water is main- 
tained, without which we should lack 
for sufficient irrigation water, which is 
here a necessity. Our storms this sea- 
son have been short, and immediately 
followed by warm dry winds. This has 
not been the best condition for the 








honey plants and the bees. [: 


: is, of 
course, too soon to think about prices, 
We must know what the crop is to be 

’ 


but the last geod szsason we had, the 


Beekeepeis’ Clubs, which in almost 
every county have now organized, did 
much to mai ttain a fair price accord. 
ing to grade. 


7 ~>-- > — 


Honey Plants Suitable to Drouth Conditions 


Mr. Chadwick, in April numb>=r of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, mentions 
some of the peculiar characteristics of 
our semi-arid plants. This opens upa 
wild field and an interesting « ne. The 
plants of the semi-arid regions of th» 
Southwest show almost countless 
adaptations to drouth conditions, which 
enable them to tide over seasons of 
partial or complete drouth, and con- 
serve thei: energies for atime of more 
favorable growth. The “wild alfalfa” 
mentioned by Mr. Chadwick frequently 
does not “leaf out” during a season 
of drout:. But when there comesa 
season of copious rtinfall, it will put 
forth a vigorous growth, bloom pro- 
fusely, and yield a good flow of nectar. 
The plant rests,as it were, during un- 
favorable conditions, as do many of the 
semi-arid plants. The honey g :thered 
from this nectar is wat r white. 

The whole family «f Eucalyptus 
(introduced here from Australia), pre- 
sents a vertical instead of horizon- 
tal leaf to the intense rays of a semi- 
tropical sun. Th: leaves of the Cali- 
fornia live oak “cup” or incurve in 
order to protect the stomata on the 
under side fr. m ‘the direct rays of the 
sun; and a multitude of the floral in 
habitants of the Southland have their 
stems and leaves covered with a plant 
down, or woolly covering to protect 
them from the rays of a too fervid sun. 
This gives the peculiar grayish green 
coloring to the landscape of our lower 
mowuntains and foothill canons, when 
se>n at close range. 


There are two drouth weeds which 
cover our stubble fields in many locali- 
ties after the crop is harvested, and yield 
a good supply of nectar for the bees 
during the early autumn. These are 
the white drouth weed, or dove weed 
(so-call:d because the mournin: dove 
feeds on its seeds), and the strong- 
scented blue-curls or turpentine weed. 
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C. P. DADANT. 


At Geneva 


Geneva, Switzerland, is a pretty city, 
and also one of the cleanest that I 
have ever seen. In our western coun- 
try, the inhabitant of medium-size 
towns thinks nothing of throwing upon 
the streets or in the alleys any refuse 
which is in his way, orange and banana 
peels, rotten fruit or vegetables, old tin 
cans, paper, pasteboard, cigar stumps, 
etc. Some cities take measures to stop 





this, and arealso strenuously fighting 
the disgusting public spitting of to- 
bacco users. 

These things are not seen on the 
streets of an average European city, 
however dirty the manure-ridden vil- 
lages be. But in Europe, as well as in 
America, the dog nuisance has never 
been abated. Vagrant dogs, roaming 
at large with or without their master, 
soil the walks, the streets, the alleys of 
almost every city, large or small, with 
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their excrements, 


In Geneva, they 
have practically mastered even that 
nuisance, and the motto of “ Love me 
love my dog,” does not appear to have 
maintained immunity for them from 
the requirements of cleanliness. 


Geneva, like most Swiss cities, is 


above all a tourist’s resort. Its beauti- 
ful lake, from which the Rhone emerges 
with the same headlong impetuosity 
that characterizes its passage through 
Lyon, is one of the finest in the world. 
Using the power supplied bythe Rhone, 
they have established a large electric 
plant which furnishes light and force, 
and is used to send a water spout some 
300 feet up in the air, at the edge of the 
lake. One can see it from a distance, 
towering above the houses like a sil- 
very plume. 

Our first thought, after arrival, was 
to secure an “abonnement ” (subscrip- 
tion) to the Swiss railroads.- This is 
neither more nor less than a “pass.” 
One may buy it for two weeks, for a 
month, or for a year. The passes we 
secured were for 30 days, in second 
class. There are three classes in all 
European railroads, and the second is 
generally used by well-to-do people. It 
differs but little from the first-class, 
but) it is more crowded in summer 
owing to its slightly lower rates. 


To secure a pass it is indispensable 
to furnish aphotograph, which 1s pasted 
in the little booklet and serves to iden- 
tify you. So wehad our pictures taken 
at once. Passes are useful, not only 
because they are cheaper than tickets, 
but also because they save you the in- 
convenience of rushing to the ticket- 
window at train time, when there are 
several hundred others doing the same 
thing. In a large country like the 
United States, this system would be 
impossible, because our distances are 
so great. But in a diminutive country 
like Switzerland, where natural won- 
ders and finesceneryare close together 
and easy of access, no one wants to 
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GRYON IN THE Swiss ALPs. 


travel longer than necessary to go 
from one sight to another. 


At Geneva, we had to change our 
watches again, for the reckoning of 
Switzerland is bythe hour of central 
Europe, which is an hour later than 
that of western Europe, 5 hours and 56 
minutes later than our eastern time, or 
6 hours and 56 minutes later than our 
central time. When it is 7 a.m. in IIli- 
nois it is 1:56 p.m. in Switzerland. 

Before leaving Geneva, I cal‘ed upon 
Mr. Burkhardt, the publisher of our 
French Langstroth Revised, “ L’Abeille 
Et La Ruche,” third edition. Mr. Burk- 
hardt has one of the finest and best as- 
sorted book stores that I have ever 
seen. I had great pleasure in meeting 
him, for although he has already pub- 
lished three editions of our book, I had 
never met him before. All our inter- 
course with him has been through the 





























Pass IssuED To Mrs. C P. DaDANT, AND GOOD OVER ALL Swiss RAILROADS AND 
STEAMBOATS FOR A MONTH FROM DATE OF ISSUE. 


great kindness of Mr. Edouard Ber- 
trand, the former editor of the “Revue 
Internationale D’Apiculture,” of which 
my father was so long a-regular con- 
tributor. 

Our next stop was with Mr. Ber- 
trand, at his mountain summer home 
of Gryon. In spite of their age, both 
he and his wife are very active, and 
both were at the station to welcome us. 
I had visited them in 1900, and found 
them almost as spry as they were 13 
years ago. Mr. Bertrand is of the age 
of our Dr. Miller, and wonderfully pre- 
served, in spite of the many responsi- 
bilities he has had. 

The village, of which one view was 
given in our October number, is ona 
very steep declivity, beyond the east 
end of Lake Geneva, and is reached 
from Bex on the main line, by a cog 
road. Itis at an altitude of 3740 feet, 
and in full sight of several snow peaks. 
There are a few bees there, for it is 
mainly a land of pastures. But the 
best apiaries are down in the valley. 
Mr. Bertrand is no longer active as a 
beekeeper, but is still interested in all 
the doings of bee-culture, and a con- 
stant reader of our Journal, for he 
speaks and reads English as well as 
French. His book, “Conduite du 
Rucher,” has had dozens of editions, 
and is published in eight different lan- 
guages. Only one other work on bees, 
that of Cowan, exceeds it in the num- 
ber of translations. But we will speak 
of this later. 

The first information we received 
from our kind host as soon as we were 
installed in his pretty “chalet,” was 
that Mr. Gubler had written him asking 
to be informed of our arrival, as he 
would seize this opportunity to pay 
him a long promised visit. A tele- 
phone call was made by$Mrs. Bertrand, 
and the very next morning Mr. Gubler 
arrived from Neuchatel, to spend the 
day with us. We have spoken of Mr. 
Gubler, and gave his portrait in the 
October number. We will mention 
him again when we go to Neuchatel, 
a little further along, for that is where 
we had time and opportunity to appre- 
ciate him. 

Mr. Bertrand has hada very exten- 
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sive experience with foreign races of 
bees. His central position enabled 
him for years to import bees from all 
over the Old World. So he has tried 
not only the Italian, Carniolan, Cyp- 
rian and Palestine bees, but bees from 
the Balearic Islands and from Tripoli. 
These bees are yellow. They were 
very cross, though they are said to be 
gentle in their country. Our host sug- 
gested that their temper may have been 
changed by the change in climate and 
conditions. He cited as an example 
the white donkeys of Egypt, which 
were imported into France. It appears 
that at the time of the digging of the 
Suez canal, the Empress Eugénie, of 
France, visited Suez and was very 
much pleased with the little white don- 
keys put at her disposal and that of her 
ladies in waiting, by the Khedive of 
Egypt. They were so gentle and pleas- 
ant for riding that she expressed the 
desire to take some of them home with 
her. She was immediately presented 
with some of the finest specimens 
which the Khedive could find. 

The white donkey is the beast of 
burden of Suez, and we are even told 
that some of the sand dug out of the 
canal was carried out on the back of 
donkeys. But the white donkeys, when 
housed in the imperial stables at Paris, 
proved so cross and unmanageable 
that they had to be promptly disposed 
of. Perhapsthe change of treatment 
they received was, as much as the cli- 
mate, the cause of their changed be- 
havior. In how many instances will 
not our bees prove cross because ill- 
managed ! 

While at our friend’s home, we re- 
ceived some 20 different invitations, 
from Switzerland, from Italy, from 
Marseille, from Bordeaux, etc., and we 
found it necessary to settle upon a 
definite itinerary for the balance of 
our trip. It became just like a fairy 
tale, and the constant kaleidoscopic 
changes of scenery, the successive re- 
ceptions we were given would have 
caused everything to blurin our minds, 
had we not daily put our thoughts 
upon paper. These notes were regu- 
larly forwarded to our people at home, 
and it is from them that I now take the 
most interesting portions. The mem- 
orandum book which I mentioned in 
the March number also served a good 
purpose, and received much praise 
from Mr. Bertrand. He assured me 
that the investigation which I was thus 
carrying on would be of great benefit 
to bee-culture. He evidently overesti- 
mated my ability. 

We had bought a cloth map of Switz- 
erland anda Baedecker guide. These, 
with the little railroad map contained 
in our “passes,” enabled us to trace 
our itinerary for the month. 

Our next step was to take a little 
snow-capped mountain experience. The 
knowledge of kind Mrs. Bertrand was 
very useful in this. She is acquainted 
with all the fine Swiss points, and ad- 
vised us to begin with Zermatt and the 
“Mont Cervin” (Matterhorn). So we 
departed for Zermatt on the afternoon 
of Aug. 8, after having promised our 
hosts to again visit them at their Nyon 
home before leaving for Italy, at the 
end of the month. In the meantime 
we were to visit beekeepers in both 
French and German Switzerland and 
compare the two systems. 
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Overproduction in Ontario 
BY MORLEY PETTIT, PROVINCIAL APIARIST. 


R. EDITOR, much that has been 
ay said on the above subject in 
the Bee Journal is very flatter- 
ing to the work done. But I cannot 
claim any credit for the abnormally 
large crop of 1913. It was largely due 
to the unusual weather conditions. It 
was produced by producers, and not by 
beginners created at Guelph. 


Our work may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


1. Apiary inspection. This is done 
among those who already have apiaries. 
A few men have been chosen from 
among the students and given training 
as inspectors. But they were mainly 
already beekeepers before coming to 
college. 


2. Education in beekeeping at the 
college, consisting of lectures to all 
first year students. These are given 
most directly among those who are not 
beekeepers. “Langstrothon the Honey 
Bee” is used as text-book and followed 
closely, chapter by chapter. Next comes 
the experimental and demonstration 
apiary work. Then the short course. 
This seems to be one of the bones of 
contention. The courses have been 
held May, 1911, January, 1912, 1913 and 
1914; two weeks’ courses all except the 
first, and the attendance has been, in 
round numbers, 45, 50, 75 and 90 re- 
spectively. I am safe in saying that 75 
percent of this attendance has been 
among those who were beekeepers 
already. Of the other 25 percent, prob- 
ably half have not bought any bees yet. 
Several complaints were made that the 
instruction was all forthe “old heads ” 
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and could not be followed by the in- 
experienced. 

The experimental work consists of 
co-operative experiments among bee- 
keepers. To get their co-operation, as 
complete a list as possible of those 
who have bees in Ontario was collected 
and application forms for the experfi- 
ments are sent to this list each winter 
or each spring. These beekeepers de- 
rive benefit from these experiments. 
No beginner need ‘apply because the 
experimenter must first have his own 
bees with which to experiment. 


When I became secretary of the 
Ontario association, in order to spread 
the benefits to more beekeepers, I had 
a slip printed with a list of benefits of 
membership on one side and a form of 
application for membership on the 


other. It was sent to beekeepers all 
over the province. It worked like 
magic. In one year the membership 


jumped from 500 to 1500, the addi- 
tional 1000 being nearly all at $1.00 
each, and not at 50 cents as thought by 
Mr. Byer. Previous to that the pro- 
portion was two to one the other way. 

I think it will be plain from what I 
have said that these 1000 new members 
are by no means new beekeepers, but 
men and women who, by their mem- 
bership will become better beekeepers, 
producing more honey perhaps, but at 
a reduced cost to themselves and of 
better quality. This should be taken 
into account by the “ pessimists.” 


The demonstrations in apiaries liave 
been beneficial to beekeepers, espe- 
cially in dealing with foulbrood, it be- 
ing the purpose to make every 'ee- 
keeper his own doctor. At fall fairs 
they have been in the nature of a pub- 
licity campaign which tends more to 
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incre.se the use of honey than its pro- 
duction. | 

In; || this, those who are already bee- 
keepers have received by far the great- 
est bnefit. No doubt mistakes have 
been made. They say that he who 
makes no mistakes spends his life 
doing nothing and doing it well. But 
my pian has not been to make a lot of 
new |. ekeepers, but better beekeepers. 
Of course,in helping established bee- 
keepers we Cannot help making some 
new ones. But more beekeepers have 
gone out of the business because of 
careless methods in dealing with Eu- 
ropean foulbrood than the Department 
at Guelph has brought into it. 

Now about markets. As Pres. Byer 
has pointed out, this must be taken 
in serious consideration. In 1913, 
the leading members of the asso- 
ciation undertook to form a co-opera- 
tive association, and the annual crop 
reportand forecast of prices was the 
result. This has meant thousands of 
dollars to the members. Three or four 
years agO a committee worked to form- 
ulate a plan for co-operation. Their 
report was dropped. Prices were too 
good at that time. Last fall a sort of 
co-operative sale was undertaken, and 
met with a measure of success which 
shows the possibilities of such an en- 
terprise rightly managed. The con- 
vention voted the responsibility back 
to the county associations. Since then 
one county has organized a co-opera- 
tive stock company in readiness for 
next season’s work. 

Mr. Byer’s policy is to devote more 
attention to the marketing end of the 
business. This has been my policy. 
Three years ago, being asked by the 
secretary to prepare the program, I[ put 
on some of the best lecturers obtain- 
able on co-operation, and was criticized 
by leading members for it. I was told 
that “ practical mangement” was want- 
ed. Onthe short course this year, we 
brought a speaker 150 miles for a spe- 
cial session on co-operative sale. The 
only extensive beekeeper who attended 
that session was one who happened to 
have his 1913 crop still on hand. 





I wantto commend Wesley Foster's 
article on pages 123-4, especially when 
he says: “I should think a little fore- 
sight would bring the Ontario bee-men 
together, before forced by the lowering 
price of honey.” But I would compare 
honey with candy which sells so read- 
ily at 30 to 75 cents per pound and not 
cane sugar and cheap syrup. 

Guelph, Ont. 
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A New Support for Foundation 


BY A. F. BONNEY. 


vised by Dr. C. C. Miller is use- 

ful, itis so large, at the best, and 
isso often left exposed that it has not 
come into use to any extent, and hav- 
ing had some foundation sag in the 
hot summer of 1913, I began studying 
with the following result: 


Take several pieces of soft white 
twine and fasten them to top and bot- 
tom bars perpendicularly, by punching 
holes with an awl and fastening the 
strings with plugs of wood. This 
makes the string taut, and leaves it 
lying in contact with the foundation. 

Now with a spoon bent to poura 
small stream pour melted beeswax over 
the strings, let the wax cool and the 
job is done. The strings support the 
foundation, the wax protects the strings 
until the bees have drawn out the un- 
covered parts between the ridges of 
wax. Whenthey come to the strings 
they will remove them and there will 
remain nothing but clean foundation. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


We vice the slender wood splint de- 


[Iam not so wedded to the use of 
foundation splints that I could not wel- 
come any improvement, for splints 
have not at all times satisfied me en- 
tirely. So Iam interested in Dr. Bon- 
ney’s experiments. Notwithstanding 
his success last summer, it may be 
worth while to say what I think might 
happen at other times, basing my no- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CUENAT APIARY. 


tions upon my own experience with 
splints. 


Dr. Bonney makes a radical depar- 
ture in that he uses twine as a tempor- 
ary support for the foundation, merely 
to keep it from stretching until it shall 
be drawn out, while the splints are not 
expected to be removed after the foun- 
dation shall be drawn out. When I 
have given splints during a heavy flow 
there has been little trouble. But let 
there be a stoppage of the flow after 
they are given, and before the founda- 
tion is drawn out, and the bees having 
nothing else to do are likely to turn 
their attention to the splints as some- 
thing foreign, and to be gotten rid of. 
If they would merely try to gnaw away 
the splints it would be much better, 
but when they start upon the splints 
they are pretty sure to gnaw away the 
foundation, and having once started 
upon it they are likely to make a gap 
of an inch or so in the foundation 
which would have been left intact but 
for the splints. 


So I should expect that when the 
bees were not busily engaged at gather- 
ing they would resent the presence of 
a cotton string with its more or less 
fuzziness more than they -would the 
splints,and that wherever the cotton 
was attached to the foundation the 
foundation itself would be gnawed. I 
suspect that Dr. Bonney’s success was 
in a heavy flow, and I should expect 
that even in a moderate flow the twine 
would be attacked. Indeed, it was at- 
tacked, for it was removed, and it must 
have been removed before the founda- 
tion was fully drawn out. And in or- 
dinary cases it would not be strange if 
the foundation should be also removed. 


Editor Dadant suggests that Dr. 
Bonney might succeed if he should 
first saturate his strings in wax. May 
be; but that would change the princi- 
ple, with the idea of having the strings 
remain, the same as the splints. 

A friend at my elbow suggests that 
when the strings are gnawed away the 
foundation is without support, so that 
combs would break out of the frames 
more readily than withsplints or wires. 
Yet that objection might be overbal- 
anced if strings would always make a 
greater success than splints, and after 
allthat has been said it still remains 
true that actual trial-may show less 
trouble with strings than imagined. 

Dr. Bonney says the splint “is so 
large, at the best, and is so often left 
exposed,” etc. That makes me wonder 
what may be the size of his splints. 
Mine are one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick, and I can see no objection to 
their size. In the finished comb filled 
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with sealed brood only a slightly ele- 
vated ridge can be seen, and it takes 
sharp looking to see it. When he says 
the splint is “left exposed,” I under- 
stand that to mean that the bees have 
built out the comb and left the splint 
bare. Except in the cases I have men- 
tioned, when the bees tear down both 
splints and foundation, making a flat 
failure, there is no exposure of the 
splints. Hundreds of combs may be 
seen with every cell perfect just as if 
no splints were present.—c. C. MILLER. | 
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Soil Fertility and Honey Pro- 
duction 


BY PROF. H. A. SURFACE. 





(Read before the National Beekeepers’ Association 
at St. Louis February, 1014.) 
TIS generally agreed that we cannot 
| plant for nectar or honey produc- 
tion alone. In other words, to sow 
a field to any kind of crop merely for 
the sake of the honey it might produce 
is scarcely profitable. If, however, the 
field crop can be made a successful 
primary feature, honey production as a 
secondary feature is entirely clear gain, 
as most profits come from compara- 
tively small things. We note, for ex- 
ample, that the packing houses of Chi- 
cago utilize every part and by-product 
of the hog, excepting the squeal, and it 
is now proposed that they utilize that 
in making phonographic records to aid 
the old style beekeepers in making 
more noise to help hive their swarms. 
In this day of keen agricultural com- 
petition, every factor possible should 
aid the husbandman. Conditions are 
against success from continued crop- 
ping or from the old style methods. It 
is impossible for any husbandman to 
succeed without considering all the 
factors that enter into modern agricul- 
ture. He may be up-to-datein many 
things, but if not in all, he may fail. He 
may select seed in accordance with the 
methods of Holden or Hunt; he may 
fertilize in accordance with the latest 
directions from Hopkins or Thorne, 
and may cultivate according to Hil- 
garde, and spray according to Gillette, 
Forbes or Howard, but when crop re- 
turns are sought he must see “the 
handwriting on the wall” or hear the 
saddening statement that was made to 
the rich young man, who went to 
Christ: “One thing thou lackest.” 
This is soil fertility with organic mat- 
ter. 


To buy commercial fertilizer and 
depend, upon it, year after year, as a 
source of plant fertility, will eventually 
make a rich man poor. We do not 
have enough barnyard manure to meet 
the needs of our extensive agricultur- 
ists or horticulturists. How, then, can 
a poor man increase the yield by econ- 
omical means? This is a question of 
such far-reaching importance as to 
justify our attention for a few minutes, 
even though at first it may be beyond 
anything pertaining to bee-culture. 

The greatest element of plant food is 
“nitrogen.” It is also the most expen- 
sive element in our commercial ferti- 





lizers, and the most difficult to get into 
the soil by artificial means. At the 
same tine it is the most abundant ele- 
mentinthe atmosphere. Practically 11 
pounds of this material rests upon each 
square inch of the earth’s. surface. 
Why is it not directly utilized? Be- 
cause it must be transformed into a 
compound that can be taken up by the 
plants. An illustration is seen in the 
lowly field bean. In its raw state it 
will scarcely sustain human life, but 
properly cooked there is no more 
nourishing article of food for mankind. 
Thus, when the nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere is transformed, it becomes at 
once the most stimulating or invigorat- 
ing element in the food of plants. 

How is this transformation effected ? 
Here is the important point. This is 
done in nature’s laboratory by myriads 
of organisms known as bacteria, that 
live in a mutually beneficial relation- 
ship, known as symbiosis, upon the 
roots of the legume plants,the mem- 
bers of the Pulse or Pea and Bean fam- 
ily, botanically known as Leguminose. 
Upon the roots of all members of this 
family these beneficial bacteria, gath- 
ering and transforming nitrogen, live 
in great numbers, forming little lumps 
or nodules. Upon practically each 
kind there is a different species of bac- 
terium. So the nodules taken from the 
roots of different kinds of legume 
plants differ in size, shape, color, and 
general appearance. These nodules or 
lumps are large enough to be seen 
readily by the unaided eye. 


Take up, for example, the roots of 
the common white clover, white sweet 
clover, red clover, crimson clover, 
alfalfa, the locust tree, and the red-bud 
tree, keeping the surrounding earth 
with them until they are placed in 
water, and very gently washed to avoid 
breaking their minute fibers. Note 
the small white, pinkish or brownish 
lumps that are there. These are the 
nodules, the homes of myriads of bac- 
teria, which are plainly seen when a 
lump is crushed under a compound 
microscope of high power. They are 
composed almost entirely of available 
nitrogen transformed from the unavail- 
able nitrogen of the atmosphere by the 
vital action of these microscopical or- 
ganisms, and thus rendered fit for im- 
mediate use by the plants upon which 
they grow, as well as by other plants 
grown inthe same soil. Therefore, it 
can be seen that the more such legume 
plants are grown in any soil, the more 
fertile the soil becomes from the in- 
crease of nitrogen and organic material. 

As the plants mature they draw upon 
the nitrogen stored in the nodules on 
their rootlets, using part of it in for- 
mation of tissue, especially seeds. 

A bulletin, No. 145, from the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. says: “Every, ton of 
clover hay takes 40 pounds of nitrogen 
from the air, and every ton of alfalfa 
takes 50 pounds from the air, through 
the roots of these plants.” Hence, by 
growing these crops, or other legume 
crops, and returning them to the soil. 
either directly or after they have been 
transformed into manure, a supply of 
— may be maintained in the 
soil. 

So much for the primary story of in- 
creasing soil fertility, which is} really 








more important than increasing the 
size of the farm. A secondary point 
for consideration is, for us beekeepers, 
of no small importance. Among the 
very best honey-producing plants in 
the world arethelegumes. With crim- 
son clover and locust blossoms in the 
spring, we have a close succession of 
alsike, white clover, yellow sweet 
clover, alfalfa, and white sweet clover, 
upon all of which the honey bees, work 
to aremarkable extent. Every one of 
these legumes is of great benefit asa 
soil renewer, and they are recognized 
as being the chief honey-producing 
plants of America, with but few ex- 
ceptions. 

Another important point is that these 
are our greatest forage plants. No 
other plants contain as much protein 
or are as beneficial for live stock. The 
energy of the work horse and the yield 
of milk from dairy cattle increase 
when these plants are used either as 
pasture or hay. The growth of pork 
is greater when they supplement the 
grain feeds. The production of eggs 
is increased by their proper use in the 
poultry yard, and there is a report ofa 
banquet of western growers, in which 
one of these plants—alfalfa—furnished 
not only bread and vegetable food, but 
also a food used as breakfast cereal. 

To get the benefits of such plant 
growth for the beekeeper it is neces- 
sary that the bees have opportunity to 
visit their blossoms. This means that 
they should grow at least until the 
blossoms are commencing to fade or 
wither. The heaviest nectar secretion 
is just at the time of the opening of the 
bloom. After a flowerhas been visited 
by a bee and fertilized, the secretion of 
nectar stops and the blossom fades and 
drops. A 

Here, again, good agricultural practice 
is in accordance with apiculture profits. 
It so happens that the best results for 
hay or stock food are obtained by cut- 
ting just before the seeds form, which 
is just after the blossoms have passed 
their stage of perfection and are with- 
ering. Also when these crops are to 
be turned down for soiling crops, the 
best results are obtained by plowing 
them down when they reach this same 
stage of development. To plow down 
a great crop before blooming means to 
put into the ground too much water in 
the form of thin sap, and there is spe- 
cial danger of souring the soil then. 
The juice ina plant commences to be- 
come thick after it has passed the vital 
period of full bloom. It is also the 
time when it has done its greatest 
work in transforming and fixing nitro- 
gen. But the fertility is not lost by 
using the plant as stock food. If the 
manures, liquid and solid, are saved 
and returned to the field, it will have 
as great fertilizing value as though it 
had been plowed down, andthe grower 
will have the increased benefit of its 
feeding value for his live stock. 

From the further standpoint of the 
greatest fertility from the nitrogenous 
nodules, it must be remembered that 
their best stage of perfection is reached 
also when the plant is at its highest 
point of development, or just at the 
end of blossoming and the beginning 
of the ripening of the seed. Thus 
whether the plants be plowed down, or 
cut for silo, or dried for hay, the best 
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A Swiss BEE CONVENTION GROUP —(Photographed by Jos. Walther ) 


results for honey production, for soil 
fertility and for animal food are ob- 
tained by letting them reach a fair 
stage of development, rather than cut- 
ting, as is the fault of so many hus- 
bandmen before the blossoms open. 

It, therefore, becomes important for 
every one interested in tilling the soil, 
to plant legume crops at every oppor- 
tunity. They can be used as filler 
crops at the time of year when nothing 
else is grown, as, for example, by sow- 
ing crimson clover just before the last 
time the cultivator is run through the 
corn field. Last year the writer sowed 
3 quarts of crimson clover and % pint 
of cowhorn turnip seed to the acre in 
acorn field. After the corn was har- 
vested he removed tons of the best 
turnips for cow food and table use, 
and, at the present time, has a good 
clover sod on what would otherwise 
be barren and stubble. The time has 
come when it must be regarded as 
slothful for a man to leave his soil 
without a clover crop as to leave his 
implements exposed in the field during 
the winter. From this crimson clover 
sod next May will spring a wealth of 
scarlet bloom, looking like a field cov- 
ered with ripening strawberries and 
humming with bees as in the swarming 
season. 

Legumes are averse tc acid soils. 
The soil wherein they are to grow 
should be sweetened by the use of at 
least one ton of lime, or one or two 
tons of finely ground limestone, per 
acre, before seeding. In the case of 


corn, this can be done by spreading 
the lime broadcast just before planting 
in the spring. 

Soil inoculation is another impor- 
tant point in order to be sure of an 
abundant growth of soil bacteria and 
nitrifying nodules, and consequently 
legume growth. This can be effected 
best by sowing broadcast two or three 
hundred pounds per acre of soil taken 
from a field which has previously 
grown the legume crop that is to be 
planted. Another means of inocula- 
tion is to sow the crop and let it reach 
fair maturity, or even go to seed again 
on the same soil. Then turn it down 
and seed again. After two or three 
repeated efforts on soil where lime has 
been used, there will be an inoculation 
and a good growth in the future. 


A third means of inoculation is 
through cultures prepared by different 
commercial concerns and sent by mail. 
This is the most expensive and least 
satisfactory means of inoculation. As 
a rule, we do not recommendit. The 
best is by sowing soil from the field 
that has grown thecrop desired. Apply 
it in the evening or on a cloudy day, 
just before sowing seed, and harrow in 
both soil and seed. 

While, as a rule, each legume has its 
own kind of bacterium,there are ex- 
ceptions, as, for example, in growing 
white sweet clover to produce the in- 
oculation for alfalfa. In this case the 
bacterium is the same. 

Legumes have their own proper or 
best respective seasons for seeding. 


We sow red clover and alsike in our 
grain fields in February, when the 
ground is honey-combed with frost. 
Just as early as the soil can be worked 
in the spring we sow Canada field 
peas, with or without oats. A few 
years ago, in our own fields, we drilled 
Canada field peas, oats, red clover and 
alsike, and had a good stand of the 
three legumes, so that, as the peas and 
oats were cut, the clover field remained. 
Later in the spring, just after corn 
planting, is the proper time for cow 
peas, soy beans, field beans orsoup beans. 

Midsummer is the best time for sow- 
ing crimson clover, and the early part 
of August for seeding with alfalfa. 
Later in August, or early in Septem- 
ber, we sow hairy or winter vetch, 
with or without rye, but prefer one 
peck of vetch and two or three pecks 
of rye to the acre, to give one of the 
best crops that can be used for a win- 
ter cover crop, renewing soil fertility 
and also keeping the bees busily and 
profitably engaged. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
man who knows how to use legumes in 
each crop rotation, and keeps the 
legumes always on his ground as a 
cover crop, will have honey in his 
hives and money in the bank. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


[The foregoing article on soil fer- 
tility appeared in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for April 15. We deem it of 
sufficient importance, however, to bear 
repetition in our columns.—Ep1ror. | 























































































































Motor Boats and Beekeeping 


BY GRANT ANDERSON. 


EXAS is the leading State in the 
Union for the production of honey, 
and is noted for being the home 

of bulk comb honey. Texas is also 
noted for the large amount of honey 
consumed inside of its boundaries. It 
not only consumes all its own produc- 
tion, but a large quantity is shipped in 
from Colorado, California and New 
Mexico. 

When I came here four years ago I 
brought 35 colonies of bees with me, 
and thought I had a clear field, as there 
were no bees in this part of the county. 
I was told that the bees would starve 
here, but as I had been reared in a bee- 
yard, I could not believe such stories. 
Now there are bees in all directions, 
fromafew colonies to over 100 ina 
place. As bees increased rapidly here 
I placed out-apiaries in the country 
around me, and used an auto-truck and 
a runabout to handle the bees, honey 
and queens. These automobiles proved 
of much value, as the time saved was 
valuable, and the use of the automobiles 
made the work more pleasant and 
profitable. However, asI am located 
on the Arroyo,a deep inlet from the 


Gulf of Mexico, I decided to make use - 


of this fine water-way, and with the 
help of my two boys built a gasoline 
launch with which we moved all of our 
bees down the Arroyo to suitable 
places. This launch soon became too 
small for the work, and was sold and 
a larger one built, which we christened 
“Queen B.” She is the largest and 
fastest boat on the Arroyo, always 
ready, and carries heavy loads of honey 
and bees from the out-yards home. 

Iam enclosing two photographs of 
our latest production, the Annie Lee. 
One photograph I took of her as she 
was ready to be launched and mounted 
on two wheels; the other one I took 
at our Sugarland apiary, with my son 
Albert at the wheel. The time this 
photograph was taken the Annie Lee 
was making 9 miles per hour. 

The third photograph is of our Baby 
yard, which we started last spring with 
about 90 colonies. While only a baby, 
less than a year old, it increased in 




































































GRANT ANDERSON’S LATEST MOTOR BOAT. 


colonies to 230, and gave us 20,000 
pounds of honey. We are now plant- 
ing another: baby yard of 100 colonies, 
of which we will give you a glimpse 
later. While some of our apiaries are 
many miles from home, we can see all 
of them in a very short time, as they 
are all on the banks of the Arroyo. We 
have a small houseat each of the lower 
out-yards, where we keep supplies, 
bedding, provisions, tools, etc. When 
using the boats we have— 


No horse to get stung; no mud to be flung. 

We ride in peace and delight; no rock and 
no stump, 

No gullies to jump, as we glide swiftly home 
in the night. 

It is music we hear from the motor so dear, 

As she glides us over the deep to the green 
shady shore, 

Where the bees make a roar, and the mock- 
ing birds sing us to sleep. 


San Benito, Tex. 
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Swarming Notes 
BY W. N. RANDOLPH. 


AGE AFTER PAGE has been writ- 
Q ten on the subject of swarming, 
and it must be that we have not 

yet arrived at its proper solution. For 
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ONE OF GRANT ANDRRSON’S LAUNCHES FOR VISITING OUT-APIARIES. 


in the words of Bryan, “No question 
is settled until it is settled right.” 

I shall try in this short article, to 
approach the question from a new an- 
gle. I think the impulse comes like 
this: When the queen comes out of 
her winter’s rest, with all her stored 
energy for egg laying turned loose, she 
lays more eggs in a giventime than 
she does later on. As she fills comb 
after comb with brood in response to 
the call of the honey-flow, and with 
every one of her subjects as eager as 
she, aiding and urging her forward, 
when she ends up against the wall of 
the hive, all combs behind her full of 
brood and eggs, and not enough brood 
hatching to supply vacant cells for her, 
then comes a halt and consequent con- 
fusion in all departments of the hive 
(for there must be perfect team work 
here) ; then, and only then, the swarm- 
ing impulse is born. 

The remedy I used when running for 
comb honey with the 8-frame hive, was 
to supply a shallow extracting super 
filled with drawn combs just before the 
brood-chamber was quite full, by lift- 
ing the brood-chamber and placing the 
super beneath it. The queen would 
proceed on down with her egg laying. 
Before the super would be filled, the 
main honey-flow would be on, andl 
would put on a super of sections, and 
lifting the extracting super from be- 
neath, placed it on top of all, where 
the brood could hatch out, and the bees 
fill it for extracted honey. In the in- 
terim the older brood below would be 
hatching out fast, and the queen would 
have to turn back and begin filling the 
brood-chamber again, and going slower 
in her work, and the swarming danger 
averted. I only used this treatment on 
colonies I apprehended would swarm. 

We know that some colonies swarm 
and some do not. And the reason for 
this, I believe, is that the latter have 
queens who do not get a good start or 
do not have the egg-laying capacity of 
the others, and do not get brood-cham- 
bers filled until the main flow comes, 
and then the bees are too busy storing 
honey in the supers to bother with 
anything else. Then, too, the brood 
of the slower-laying queen ‘has time to 
hatch out behind her and give hera 
job in filling her brood-chamber anew. 
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Si-ce I have been running for ex- 
traci-d honey in the 10 frame hive, I 
take »rood from the colonies [ antici- 
pate villswarm and replace with drawn 
coms, or [| divide for increase. When 
one has out-yards of from 400 to 6U0 
colonies to manage, and does most of 
the work himself, he is compelled to 
adopt some wholesale system. 

I do not wish our wise old friends, 
Dr. Milleror Mr. Doolittle,to jump on 
me for being unorthodox when I say I 
do not believe that ventilation has 
much or anything to do with swarm- 
ing. Having managed bees in three 
States—far apart—‘locality” cuts no 
figure, as my experience was the same 
in each. In the same yard I had hives 
with deep entrances; hives with inch 
wooden blocks under the front of the 
hive-body; and hives with the small 
winter entrances, and the swarms, when 
they came, came from all alike. Leta 
flow set in strong enough to keep the 
queen and bees humping themselves and 
yet not strong enough to go into the 
supers, then look out for swarms galore 
if the queen is not kept going and the 
bees have plenty of super room. 

| refer here to prime or normal 
swarming. I have very few after- 
swarms, 

Letohatchee, Ala. 
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Isle of Wight Disease 


BY J. A. HEBERLE, B. S. 


HE COMMISSIONERS appointed 
by the English government to in- 
vestigate this dreadful bee-disease 

which was first noticed on the Isle of 
Wight, but has since spread over all 
England, has now finished its investi- 
gation. Dr. Graham Smith and the 
other investigators state that the dis- 
ease is caused by the parasite Nosema 
Apis. Incases where colonies without 
apparent cause dwindled and died, the 
presence of Nosema Apis could be 
proved. No parts of Great Britain 








are free from this disease. Certain 
symptoms of the diseased bees like the 
disability to fly, the running and crawl- 
ing about the ground in front of the 
hives, the dwindling away of colonies 
are general symptoms. There are many 
other symptoms reported, but none are 
characteristic of this peculiar disease. 

It is probable that the disease is epi- 
demic, but that it attracts attention 
only in its most virulent form. The 
malignant character of the disease is 
especially noticed after a succession of 
wet and cold springs and summers, and 
continues then through years of favor- 
able seasons. 


It was proved that the disease could 
be produced in healthy bees with the 
spores from bees that died of this dis- 
ease; also by feeding healthy bees with 
Syrup or honey containing spores, or 
if healthy food was contanimated with 
the excrement containing spores. In- 
fection also took place when healthy 
bees fed on candy that was first used by 
diseased bees; when bees that died of 
this disease were put with healthy bees; 
when healthy bees were put in hivés 
that had been occupied by dis2ased 
bees. 

It appears that only the spores of the 
parasite cause infection; and that 
water and moist places near the api- 
aries contaminated with the excre- 
ments of diseased bees arethe principal 
factors in spreading infection. Pollen 
and nectar may occasionally cause in- 
fection. The disease may also be 
spread from colony to colony—from 
apiary to apiary—by gathering workers 
and now and then by robbing, by 
lodging an infected swarm in a healthy 
apiary, and by using old hives that had 
once diseased bees in them. Buying 
bees may be the means of infection. 
Other insects which come in contact 
with bees, wax moth, wasps, ants and 
wild bees may in rare instances cause 
infection. Cold, wet weather seems to 
favor very much the spread of the dis- 
ease. Among the number of remedies 
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ANDERSON’S ONE-YEAR-OLD BABY APIARY—230 COLONIES. 


Record 20,000 pounds in one season from oc colonies, spring count. 





recommended there was not one which 
was really a success, although the us® 
of some showed a favorable change of 
symptoms. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES RECOMMENDED. 


Prevention is the main thing. Healthy 
colonies should be removed from the 
neighborhood of diseased ones. Water 
should be given near the apiary, and 
daily renewed. Dead bees, combs and 
frames from diseased colonies should 
be burned and the hives thoroughly 
disinfected. The ground around the 
apiary should be turned overand mixed 
with lime. Buying and selling bees in 
a diseased district should be prohibited. 


DEVASTATION CAUSED BY THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT DISEASE. 


Jos. Tinsley, of Stone, England, in 
an article in Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Sept. 15, 1913, states that the beekeepers 
are considerably disturbed by the preva- 
lence of this disease, and although it is 
some time (several years) since it first 
appeared, it shows no signs of abating. 
Formerly it was known more as a 
summer or early spring complaint; 
but in our own country we have had a 
rude shock in the way of winter mor- 
tality. 

Foulbrood is insignificant in com- 
parison. I have seen 60 pounds of 
honey produced from a colony suffer- 
ing from foulbrood. I doubt whether 
we shall see 6 pounds from one suffer- 
ing from the Isle of Wight. 


NOSEMA APIS—-AN ANIMAL PARASITE. 


This parasite was discovered in 1907 
by Prof. Dr. E. Zander, of Erlangen, 
Bavaria, and with the advice of Prof. 
Doflein, of Munich, a specialist of re- 
nown, named Nosema Apis, to show the 
near relation to the Nosema bombycis, 
which causes the silk worm pest (Pe- 
brine), and about 60 years ago ruined 
the silk industry of France, causing 
damage that was estimated at five hun- 
dred millions of francs ($100,000,000). 

The size of the parasite is given as 
1-200 mm. in length, and 1-350 mm. in 
diameter (1 mm.—millimeter, 25 mm.— 
linch). It inhabits the intestine of 
the matured bee, whcre it rapidly 
grows and multiplies. The color of 
the middle intestine is normally a clear 
reddish to brown, but after the parasite 
has lodged in itin great numbers for 
a while, the color changes to a dull, 
turbid, milky white. The parasite 
changes after a while to a durable 
form called spore. These spores are 
something like the seed of plants. 
When the spore gets to a place of suit- 
able condition, the. intestine of the 
grown bee is such a place, it develops 
itself again to the parasite that 
works destruction, multiplies, changes 
again to a spore, and if opportunity 
favors it, the cycle of development is 
kept up. 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION AMONG INVESTI- 
GATORS. 

Dr. Zander considers the presence of 
Nosema Apis as a great danger to bee- 
keepers, and the disease caused by this 
parasite more alarming than foulbrood. 
He states that according to the British 
Bee Journal,in Australia, out of 1783 
colonies, 996 died. Mr. Percy Wilkin- 
son, of Melbourne, sent Dr. Zander 
some of the diseased bees. Mr. White, 
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of Washington, found the Nosema Apis 
in America. 

Dr. A. Maassen, of Berlin, and Dr. 
Hein, of Munich, do not think the 
parasite itself so dangerous, so destruc- 
tive. Nosema Apis is widely dissemi- 
nated in Germany. Dr. Hein states in 
the Muenchner Bztg., that Dr. A. Maas- 
sen had in the fall of 1909, 30 colonies 
of bees that were strongly infested 
with Nosema Apis, and wintered them. 

In the spring of 1910, 3 colonies 
showed dysentery; 2 had a heavy loss 
of bees, and one died apparently for 
want of stores. The other 24 colonies 
wintered well and developed them- 
selves normally. Those that had dysen- 
tery recovered. It was easy to prove 
the presence of Nosema Apis in all the 
colonies. In tne spring some of the 
colonies showed what is known as 
May sickness without great loss. In- 
vestigation showed that the parasites 
were present in very large numbers. 
The colonies that had the May sickness 
got over it and thrived during the sum- 
mer just as colonies that had not been 
infected; but some of their bees were 
still infected with the parasite. Only 
the young bees just hatched were at all 
times free from it. 

Dr. Maassen’s experiment tends to 
show that a Nosema infection is not 
necessarily very disastrous, since even 
the 24 infected colonies that were taken 
through the winter did not show an 
unusual number of dead bees. The 
wintering was good, and the develop- 
ing in spring was good. Only 10 per- 
cent of the Nosema-infected colonies 
that were wintered showed dysentery 
in the spring, and even these got over 
it and developed into useful colonies. 

Opinions are conflicting, and these 
opinions are corroborated with good 
testimony. Probably both parties are 
right. Peculiar conditions are neces- 
sary sothat the parasite may fully de- 
velop its destructive character. It may 
be that only weakened colonies or bees 
whose power of resistance has been 
weakened through hereditary influence 
or conditions caused by inclement 
weather or poor management suc- 
cumbed rapidly. Probably consider- 
able damage is done by shortening the 
life of the warker bees infected, and 
might be overlooked, even bya keen 
observer. This would show itself in a 
smaller amount of surplus; still it 
would be difficult to positively blame 
the Nosema for it. It will be well to 
keep our eyes open and call for more 
light—from science—at the same time 
keep our bees in first-class condition 
regardless of the Nosema Apis that 
may lurk near our apiaries, 

Markt Oberdorf, Bavaria, Germany. 


[In the foregoing article, Mr. Heberle 
gives usa very good short history of 
the Isle-of-Wight disease. We believe 
his conclusions are right. In dry cli- 
mates there is evidently but little to 
fear from the May disease or from the 
Nosema Apis. Butit is well for the 
beekeepers to be on the lookout. Now 
that we have efficient bacteriological 
workers at Washington, it would bea 
mistake to remain in the dark for want 
of enquiry. If your bees suffer from 
any cause, be sure and send samples 





of the diseased insects to Dr. G. F, 
White at the Bureau of Entomology of 
Washington, D. C.—Enprror. | 
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The Chaff Hive 


BY J. E. HAND. 


N page 19, Dr. Bonney has shown 
0 the bright side of the chaff hive 
situation in a very fair and candid 
manner. There are two sides to most 
questions, however, and with due re- 
spect for the opinion of Dr. Bonney, 
and others who may be interested in 
the problem of winter protection for 
bees, I will endeavor to present the 
practical side of the chaff-hive ques- 
tion as it appears from my point of 
view. Barring two slight errors of 
minor importance, I can endorse what 
friend Bonney has said, but my object 
is to reveal conditions that evidently 
have escaped his notice. 

Undoubtedly some will feel slighted 
by his statement that there are but 
three chaff hives listed in the country. 
The champion chaff hive is advertised 
quite extensively by western dealers, 
and is not materially different from the 
others. Others will have cause for 
complaint because of his statement 
that all use chaff trays, but it is to his 
credit who has dispensed with that 
nuisance, as well as with the nuisance 
of deep telescope covers. 

A noticeable feature of the chaff hive 
situation is that during the past quar- 
ter century they have been deteriorat- 
ing in quality and advancing in price 
until in most cases the price is out of 
proportion to the service rendered. 

More than 25 years ago A. I. Root 
introduced a chaff hive that provided 
much better winter protection than 
any that have appeared since that time, 
but it being quite elaborate, the ad- 
vance in the price of labor and material 
increased the cost of its manufacture 
until the selling price rendered its use 
prohibitive. This resulted in the modi- 
fication of the original hive, which re- 
duced the price as well as the quality, 
for it was robbed of its most desirable 
features; and still the price of labor 
and material has advanced until the 
cost of production has rendered the 
second edition prohibitive, and this is 
also true of all chaff hives. 


In a new catalog issued by a western 
firm, chaff hives arelisted at $4.25 with- 
out any summer equipment except 
frames; which means that we must pay 
that price for indifferent winter pro- 
tection, with an added expense for sum- 
mer equipment necessary to make it 
an all-the-year-around hive. 

When we consider that the price is 
as low as is consistent with the cost of 
production, the logical conclusion is 
that the times are fully ripe for a revo- 
lution in wintering methods that will 
consign all such expensive wintering 
equipment to the scrap heap in favor 
of a hive that provides perfect protec- 
tion for its colony 365 days in the year 
with practically no extra equipment 
more than is required for summer use. 
The hive that will do it is already in 
the field; it is named “the convertible 
hive,” and is the result of a happy 
blending of the principles of economy 
of construction, simplicity of equip- 


ment, and utility of manipulation. No 
hives for sale. 


BEES AND ODORS. 


On page 20 is an article by Arthur 
C. Miller, on odors and their relation 
to the introduction of queens. \While 
the direct introduction of queens with 
the fumes of smoke from burning to. 
bacco has been practiced for many 
years, to Mr. Miller belongs the credit 
of the discovery that clean smoke from 
ordinary combustible material answers 
the purpose fully as well with none of 
the evil effects upon the bees resulting 
from tbe sickening fumes of burning 
tobacco. While this important dis- 
covery will undoubtedly mark an 
epoch in the history of queen intro- 
ducing methods, it is not clear wherein 
the success of this method disproves 
the odor theory; on the contrary, it 
may be so construed as to present 
about the strongest circumstantial eyj- 
dence in support of that theory that has 
yet appeared. 


His experiments with different odors 
and perfumes smeared over queens 
prove nothing,when met by the one 
fact that smoke is a great deodorizer, 
for the defence will stoutly maintain 
that in the presence of smoke all other 
odors are obliterated, while the one 
odor, that of smoke, permeates the 
hive and contents, and deprives the 
bees of their only means of distinguish- 
ing friends from strangers; for with 
bees it is evident that unity of odor 
means unity of associations, andsmoke 
evidently is the most harmless and 
economical unifier of odors in exis- 
tence. 


It is useless to ignore the fact that 
the sense of smell is more highly de- 
veloped in bees than in most animals 
and insects, and we have tangible evi- 
dence to show that this faculty enables 
them to locate fields of nectar at a 
considerable distance from the hive. 
Bee hunters are enabled to attract bees 
by the odor of burning honey, and 
strong circumstantial evidence is not 
lacking to show that the fine sense of 
smell is their only means of distin- 
guishing friends from strangers. 

Mr. Miller has said that pounding on 
the hive, and otherwise disturbing and 
exciting the bees will answer the pur- 
pose of direct introduction of queens 
as wellas smoke. This is accounted 
for by the fact that when bees are thus 
ruthlessly disturbed they become panic 
stricken to such an extent that all their 
energies and senses are devoted to 
the one object of self preservation; 
and if a strange queen is given at this 
time, the chances are that she will not 
be molested, because her presence will 
not be noticed until such time as she 
will have acquired the colony odor, 
when she will be perfectly safe. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this odor is 
very quickly acquired where the queen 
has access to the combs and honey. 

Without-fear of successful contradic- 
tion, I maintain that when deprived of 
the colony odor, bees will readily and 
eagerly accept any number of queens 
without smoke or disturbance of any 
kind. We have proved this hundreds 
of times, when putting up small pack- 
ages of combless bees for shipment. 
We first scoop in the required amount 
of bees, drop in a strange queen, and 
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close the hole. Since smoke is the 
most economical method of obliterat- 
ing the hive odor, it is undoubtedly 
ahead of all other methods of direct 
introduction of queens, but evidence to 
disprove the odor theory is sadly 
lacking. P p 

The article mentioned is rendered 
further conspicuous because it intro- 
duces a traitin bee nature that has es- 
capel my notice during the 35 years 
that | have handled bees. This refers 
to the statement by friend Miller, to the 
effect that when combs with adhering 
bees are taken from a hive and kept 
separate for 10 minutes or more, upon 
again returning them to the hive the 
bees will fight among themselves until 
one-fourth of the colony is destroyed. 
Such an unusual occurrence if reported 
by a novice would cause a smile anda 
whisper, “robbers.” In any event, 
however, such occurrences are of too 
doubtful nature to be accepted in sup- 
port or disapproval of any theory what- 
soever. The logical conclusion is that 
the odor theory still remains intact. 
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Beekeepers | Have Known— 
‘*Hamlin B. Miller” 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT. 


EE FEVER, like other diseases, 

B varies in the intensity of the at- 

tack. Ham Miller has it bad. Doc- 

tors tell us that disease is seldom con- 

tracted in the open air, but that is just 
where Miller was exposed. 

Miller has a print shop in Marshall- 
town, and, by the way, he must have a 
good one, judging from the quality of 
his output. Not long since the M. D.’s 
caught Miller unawares, looked at his 
tongue and felt his pulse and decided 
that he was goinginto a decline. It was 
accordingly decreed that he must stay 
outdoors, get tanned, play with the 
kiddies, and amuse himself with a lawn 
mower and a croquet set. 

Living in town, he has near neigh- 
bors. He had known, in a dim sort of 
way, that there were others living near, 
but up to this time he had been so oc- 
cupied with his print shop that he had 
not had time to observe them closely. 
One morning not being permitted to 
go to the shop, and as the prescription 
required that he be outdoors, and the 
lawn had been mown three times 
already, there was really nothing to 
do. He looked over the back fence to 
see what his neighbor might be about. 
He could hardly believe his eyes, for 
there, standing over an open hive, was 
alive man. Miller nearly had a fit, but 
the neighbor was not the least bit ex- 
cited, although he removed the frames, 
examined the interior of the hive, and 
even allowed the bees to calmly crawl 
over his hands. When our friend had 
sufficiently recovered himself, he began 
to ask questions, and within a few days 
there was a sudden rise in his tempera- 
ture, for he had contracted another dis- 
ease, which was destined to become 
sufficiently acute to demand severe 
measures in its treatment. Miller had 
developed a case of bee fever in its 
most tenacious form. : 

Well, they bought bees (by this time 
Mrs. Miller was developing slight 
symptoms also), bee books and bee 
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journals, and all the experiments that 
were tried on the luckless occupants 
of those pretty hives in the Miller back- 
yard would fill a book. Now when you 
meet Ham he is prepared to talk bees, 
morning, noon or night. 

Of course, with the fever running so 
high, our friend from Marshalltown 
was one of the first on the ground for 
last year’s convention. The beekeep- 
ers present, recognizing the value of 
enthusiasm, elected him as a member 
of the board of directors of the State 
Association. It was not long before it 
became very apparent that no mistake 
had been made, for Miller was wide 
awake when anything relating to the 
interests of the society needed atten- 
tion. 

















HAMLIN B. MILLER. 


On one occasion I was called to Des 
Moines, by a member of the legisla- 
ture, to appear before a committee in 
support of the bills asked for by the 
association. About the first thing this 
member showed me, was a letter he 
had received from Miller. This letter 
was written on a niceletter head which 
advertised the fact that’ Hamlin B. 
Miller conducted a print shop at Mar- 
shalltown, where he was prepared to 
furnish nice printed matter for your 
correspondence and a rubber stamp to 
sign yourname. The letter demanded, 
or rather commanded attention from 
the very first line, and it fairly sizzled 
with information about foulbrood 
among bees and glanders among horses, 
and what the legislature owed to the 
beekeeping interests of the State. It 
soon became apparent that this mem- 
ber’s neighbor had a similar letter, and 
before long I discovered that every 
member of the house and senate hada 
letter from Ham Miller, appealing to 
them to look after the interests of the 
beekeepers. These letters were not 
without influence, I feel very sure. 

When Miller had honey for sale he 
persuaded his neighbors that it was 
just a little bit nicer than any other 
honey they had every tasted, and 
proved it to them by sample. He ac- 
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cordingly sold his cropfor 25 cents 
per pound, and it was worth it, too. 

Miller has not kept bees very long, 
and as yet does not keep very many, 
but his is one of those cases of for 
better,or for worse, until death do us 
part, and in due time we will see him 
on the front row with the big honey 
producers. A more enthusiastic bee- 
man was never allowed to run at large, 
and had he made as much noise about 
his printing as he does about his bees, 
he would have long ago had to runa 
night shift to keep them from getting 
swamped. 

Atlantic, Lowa. 
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Odor and Queen Introduction 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER, 


R.BRUNNICH’Sarticlein the March 
D issue of the American Bee Jour- 
nal is interesting, but at the same 
time a bit puzzling. He says the “ab- 
solutely safe introduction of queens” 
is for him “an unsolved problem.” Just 
what does he mean by “absolutely 
safe ’” In this country, if we can aver- 
age 99 percent of suceessful introduc- 
tions when putting in thousands of 
queens, we consider such a system as 
near “absolutely safe” as anything 
human can be. 

He says he tried the direct method 
years ago, and that the new direct 
method “does not differ essentially 
from the old one.” It differs very ma- 
terially. I, too, tried the older direct 
methods many years ago, dropped 
them, took them up again, and finally 
evolved the system which is now so 
successful. If Dr. Brunnich will de- 
queen a colony with as little disturb- 
ance as possible, then close the en- 
trance to the width of an ordinary 
mailing cage, give the bees two or 
three puffs of thick white smoke, so it 
will drive well inside the hive, close 
the hive for three to five minutes, then 
run in the new queen, leaving the col- 
ony confined for five minutes, and at 
the end of that time opening a small 
space at one corner, giving the whole 
entrance when they have quieted down, 
I think he will have no further trouble 
with the direct method. 

The new method being so successful 
here, in so many thousands of cases, I 
cannot but feel that the Doctor has 
missed some part or overdone some. 

As to the odor factor: He refers to 
anointing a queen with the juice of 
crushed workers. The experiment 
proves nothing. Had he anointed sev- 
eral queens thus, fixed a similar num- 
ber with an odor known to be disliked 
by the bees and used a similar number 
without treatment, and then had those 
anointed with the crushed workers ac- 
cepted and the others destroyed, his 
experiments would have _ indicated 
something. 

I have anointed queens with all sorts 
of odors admitted to be repulsive to 
bees, as human perspiration, that from 
animals, etc., and by the smoke method 
have not failed to have all of them ac- 
cepted, which indicates thatsuch odors 
do mot cause the bees to refuse the 
queen. 

He says: “It is not to be forgotten 
that not in a single circumstance does 
the scent decide the good or bad re- 
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sult, but there are always a number of 
facts to influence it,” and I heartily 
agree withhim. But I further main- 
tain that scent is the Zeast of all the 
factors, admitting at the same time 
that bees have an acute sense of smell 
for some things. 

He says he upholds the theory that 
it is the scent which enables the bees 
to distinguish each other, and he cites 
sex odor in moths. ButI beg to call 
his attention to the fact that the male 
bees are not attracted to the queens by 
odor, but by wing sound, just as with 
mosquitoes, in which it can be ob- 
served excellently. 

I admit that each colony may have its 
individual odor, but I deny that a bee, 
after a long foraging trip, will retain 
enough of it to affect her reception by 
an alien colony. On the contrary, 
every observation indicates that it is 
wholly the individual bee’s behavior 
which governs her reception. 

Here are some facts which go far to 
disprove the theory of the individual 
odor affecting a bee’s reception. A 
worker returning laden from the field 
may enter anywhere. Golden Italians 
are the worst sneak thieves on record. 
They enter any colony at any time un- 
challenged, help themselves and take 
their load away. There is no difficulty 
in observing their behavior in an api- 
ary of darker bees. 

Queenless bees will join a near by 
colony witha queen,and no sign can 
we see that the receiving colony no- 
tices them as strangers. In one of my 
apiaries I use many “ baby nuclei,” and 
Itranspose and move them at pleasure 
and get no fighting. It may be said it 
is because they all come from one 
stock hive, but they do not. When I am 
through with any of them, combs and 
bees are set into any stock hive. Fight ? 
Rarely. But the field bees from these 
nuclei after hovering about the old 
location may be seen going into near 
by hives, both nuclei and full colonies 
and not a challenge. Have they lost 
their odor, or have the guards forgot- 
ten to smell ? 

A drone can go in anywhere and not 
be challenged, unless a colony is ex- 
pelling its drones, and then no drone 
canenter. Have not drones the odor 
of their own colony ? 

Dr. Brunnich very properly ques- 
tions the identity of unmarked queens. 
I use a system far better than pant. 
All the queens of one year have the 
wings onthe right side clipped, all of 
the next year those of the left side 
clipped, and I requeen all colonies 
every year. If I take out a lot of 
queens with right wings clipped, and 
run in a lot of new ones with left 
wings clipped, and all my colonies so 
treated have those left-wing clipped 
queens there until the next year, it will 
take something more than argument to 


convince me that the queensin those 
hives are not the ones I put there. 

Dr. Brunnich works with black bees 
which we Americans will not tolerate. 
My work is chiefly with Italians, but I 
requeen all black colonies [ meet with- 
in my inspection work bythe direct 
method, and have been as successful as 
with Italians. 

As to requeening without dequeen- 
ing, I put it forward as something 
worth further investigation 72 connec- 
tion with the new method of introduc- 
tion. I expressly stated that it was as 
yet quite in the experimental stage, 
but that it was promising enough to 
warrant further research, and I believe 
that if many are at work on it the 
knowledge of its limitations will be the 
sooner known. 

I beg that Dr. Brunnich will try the 
new direct method again, for if he can 
master it, he will find it of great help 
and pleasure. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Using Dry Combs to Prevent 
Shaking Twice in Foulbrood 


BY THOS. CHANTRY. 


N YOUR REPORT of the Iowa State 
Beekeepers’ Association the expla- 
nation of my method described by 

Mr. E. G. Brown, I fear is a little mis- 
leading (page 56). It saysthat the bees 
at once deposit the honey of their sacs 
into that dry comb, and by removing it 
promptly there is no need of shaking 
the second time. In reality it takes 
two days to get the honey, and then 
there must be a honey-flow. The sec- 
ond day in the evening, during a honey- 
flow, quickly remove the comb; brush 
in front (not shake as some honey 
might be shaken out), and place the 
comb ina hospital or boil it, and in 
mild cases that will cure. For the 
worst cases use two or three old worth-: 
less combs and no starters for two 
days. Then in the evening remove as 
above and then use one dry comb and 
starters as stated by Mr. Brown, and 
your worst case is cured. Our reasons 
for using this method is to prevent 
absconding,whichit doesto a minimum. 
I have also proved that you can use 
from four to six deposit combs (any 
good dry, clean combs) for two days. 
At any time of day take them away as 
above stated, and repeat with other de- 
posit combs according to size of 
swarm fortwo days as before, taking 
them away as before, and then give 
those bees a full set of clean combs 
and they are cured. These deposit 
combs that contain the honey from the 
bees along with their nectar may be 
extracted and every cell filled with 
water and then immersed in clear water 
and weighted down for 24 hours, then 
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A CuTE CoverR—When in Sioux City. Iowa, last fall I saw at Mr. Espy’s place a hive 


cover made of cedar or cypress shingles. 


They were put thin to butt ends, and there 


was a thickness of tar paper between them. I am not quite sure about the cleat across 
the ends, but I think they were on, This could be doubled, butting a %-inch strip be- 
tween the two, and thus havea cool covet at a very nominal cost. or one such as illus- 
trated under a coyer would serve that purpose, One should,I think, use a %-inch 
wrought nail that it might be clenched easily, Common wire nails are rather stiff.—A 


¥, BONNEY. 





the water thrown out and the comb 
filled again with fresh water and rinsed 
out. They are then clean and nee: not 
be destroyed. 

We have also proved that all combs 
from a foulbroody colony that are 
completely filled with honey may be 
cleaned by extracting and washing as 
above, by filling and soaking 24 hours, 
and filling again and rinsing them 

This process is quicker than to melt 
the combs and refill the frame with 
foundation, if we are properly prepared 
forit. Itincreases the yield consider- 
ably more than the use of foundation. 

Wellington, Utah. 
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Should We Retail Extracted 
Honey in Liquid or Gran- 
ulated Form? 


BY C. B. HOWARD. 

(Read before the New York Association of Bee- 
keepers’ Societies. 

BELIEVE this is a very important 
subject, and one that should be 
studied and analyzed by all pro- 
ducers of extracted honey, so that 
they may be able to place their 

products before the consumer in the 
most salable and profitable form. 

The beekeepers are going into the 
production of extracted honey more 
and more each year, and it behooves 
them to try to create a larger demand 
for their products from the retail mer- 
chants. Putting up extracted honey 
inthe liquid formin glass packages for 
which the consumer has to pay from 20 
to 80 cents per pound, is well enough as 
far as it goes, but the trouble with this 
method is that it does not dispose of 
the honey in sufficient quantities to 
move the ever increasing supply caused 
by the beekeepers changing from comb 
to extracted honey production. 


If the praduction of extracted honey 
is to be more profitable than comb, it is 
necessary to be able to sell the same 
for at least a trifle more than half the 
price of comb honey, and we should 
be able to place it before the masses at 
a price that will appeal to them as be- 
ing an economical food as wellasa 
wholesome and delicious luxury. 

In retailing extracted honey it de- 
pends largely upon conditions whether 
it should be in the liquid or granulated 
form. If it is being peddled out or 
sold and delivered direct to the con- 
surrerin glass jars or tin pails, it is 
usually best to have it in the liquid 
form. This method is all right for 
small quantities, but the trouble is, the 
honey is only offered for sale by a few 
producers and to a very small percent- 
age of the consumers. 


What appears to me to be the right 
and best way to get the public to use 
extracted honey is to sell it in the 
granulated form through the regular 
channels of trade, the produce stores. 

The following method seems to be 
the best way to obtain these results: 
Have tin trays made about one inch 
larger than a 60-pound can of honey 
laid on its side, with the sides of the 
tray about one inch high so as to re 
tain any honey that might become dis- 
lodged, place these in the store where 
the honey is to be sold, in a glass 
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show case, so the honey will be pro- 
tecte’ from dirt and dust. Cut the can 
of honey open and place the solid 
grant! ated cake on thetray. It is then 
ready to be cut off, weighed and sold 
by the pound in quantities to suit the 
customer, the same as you would sell 
lard or butter, and at a price that will 
appea! tothem as being an economical 
food. If the store-keeper has the room 
itwould be advisable to have three 
trays, one for clover, one for amber, 
and one for buckwheat honey. If the 
space is limited, it would be best to 
place on sale the clover honey. This 
method reduces the cost of handling 
and eliminates the expense of liquefy- 
ing and filling glass or tin packages, 
and the cost of labels and packages. It 
places the honey before the consumer 
at the lowest possible price. 

This is one of the great questions 
before the American people today, to 
get products from the producer to the 
consumer with the least possible ex- 
pense, so that the so-called high cost of 
living may be reduced. Honey may be 
placed in stores in this way at from 8 
toll cents per pound, and should be 
retailed at from 12 to 15 cents per 
pound. This is the lowest price at 
which honey in any form can be re- 
tailed for at a profit to both the pro- 
ducer and seller. 











Mr. C. B. HOWARD IN His APIARY. 


This is no theory that has not been 
tried out, but the actual results that 
have been under my observation asa 
wholesale dealer. I would cite to you 
one instance in a small city in this 
State, where over 10,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey were disposed of in this 
manner in one winter, in addition to 
the regular amount of comb honey and 


extracted sold in glass. If this method 
of selling extracted honey could be 
carried out throughout all the markets 
in this country, a vast amount of honey 
would be consumed, and there would 
be a demand created for extracted 
honey unheard of in the annals of ex- 
tracted-honey production. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Convention 


The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association held their 10th annual 
meeting in the State Capitol at Harris- 
burg Feb. 20 and 21. It was a very 
lively meeting, and from the point of 
enthusiasm perhaps the best ever held. 

Dr. H. A. Surface, State Zoologist, 
who is the president, was in charge of 
the meeting. The address of welcome 
was given by Hon. N. B. Critchfield, 
who is the Secretary of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania. 

The subject of “Comb and extracted 
honey in the same apiary” was dis- 
cussed by H. P. Faucett. He runs his 
yard for both kinds of honey, and says 
that colonies that sometimes cannot be 
coaxed into section supers will work 
in extracting frames. 

F. G. Fox spoke on “500 percent in- 
crease and a crop of honey.” He dem- 
onstrated how it is possible with nat- 
ural swarming to take the parent 
colony after the swarm has issued and 
divide it into nuclei and build these up 
into full colonies. 

The foulbrood inspectors, Geo. H. 
Rea and Jno. O. Buseman, made their 
reports on inspection. These were 
quite interesting in facts, and exceed- 
ing'y amusing in the experiences the 
inspectors had with the different kinds 
of people they met in their rounds. 
Inspection is doing a great work for 
bee xeeping interests simply by the con- 
tact of the inspector and the education 
tha‘ is spread over the State in this 


way. Bees are yet kept in all sorts of 
ways: logs, bee-gums, straw skeps, soap 
boxes, and even some have been found 
in beer kegs. 

The Coons hive for comb honey 
was a demonstration made by R. L. 
and A. N. Coons, of Coudersport. This 
is a shallow chamber hive of their own 
make, with which they have been very 
successful, This year’s crop was 28,000 
pounds of section honey from 400 col- 
onies. These people, father and son, 
are the largest producers in the State. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the University 
of Philadelphia, who was on his way 
back from the National convention at 
St. Louis, and who was the delegate 
from Pennsylvania to the convention, 
gave an address on “Two Essentials 
in Honey Production.” He laid em- 
phasis on having the bees go into win- 
ter quarters strong and with plenty 
of stores, so as to have plenty of bees 
early enough to get the honey-flow 
when it comes. A large number of us 
have plenty of bees when the main 
flow is over and when the bees are not 
needed. 

F. J. Stritmatter spoke on “House 
Apiaries.” This subject aroused con- 
siderable interest, as it is quite novel 
to Pennsylvania people. One of his 
buildings is a 3-story building 20x30 
feet. This contains 86 colonies in hives 
built solid to the floor of the room. 
His experience tells him that he has 
solved to a great extent the wintering 
and the swarming protlems by means 
of the house apiary. 

“Soil Fertilityand Honey Produc- 
tion ” was the subject of the president’s 


annual address. Dr. Surface told the 
beekeepers to increase the fertility of 
their soil by sowing the legumes: 
clover, alfalfa, vetches, etc.,and by so 
doing reap another crop, that of the 
sweet nectar which these secrete. 

Dr. H. A. Surface, of Harrisburg, 
was re-elected president; H.C. Klinger, 
of Liverpool, secretary-treasurer; Hon. 
E. A. Weimer, of Lebanon, Ist vice- 
president; Mrs. Dr. L. M. Weaver, of 
Philadelphia, 2d vice-president; and R. 
L. Coons, of Coudersport, 3d vice- 
president. H. C. Kirncer, Sec. 








IN A SMALL WAY. 


Va am—‘‘Well, James, I'm going to start 
bee-keeping.” 

James —"* Bees is nasty, troublesome thingst 
ma'am. 

Ma'am—“Oh, but I shall start*in a very 
small way—just a pair to begin with.’,—Zen- 
don Sketch. 

















Dr. MILLERS ¢&) ANSWERS- 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


How to Tell Pure Homey 


How do you tell whether honey is pure? 
NEw JERSEY. 
ANSWER.—I don't know any way by which 
a mere beekeeper like you and me can tell 
for certain whether honey is adulterated. 
Usually, however, if there is much adultera- 
tion in the case,a pretty good guess can be 
made by the taste.—[See article by Alin 
Caillas in March number.—EDITOoR.] 





A Beginner’s Questions 


1. Is it nmeces.ary for a beginner to use a 
drone and queen trap ? 

2. Could one keep several different races 
of bees in the same apiary ? 

3. Would you recommend the division- 
board feeders for beginners? 

4. What months do bees generally swarm ? 

s. What month can honey be harvested ? 

6. I havea colony of bees which I captured 
froma beetree. I have them in the cellar. 
They have 18 pounds of capped honey. They 
seem restless, and bees come out of the 
hives anddon't return. The temperature is 
30 degrees where they are. What is the 


cause of this ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. No; and the advanced bee- 
keeper may get along very well without 

2. Unless it be for the sake of experiment- 
ing witha different race,it is better not to 
try to keep more than one kind, Even with 
only one, you may find it beyond you to 
keep them pure; for they will mix with bees 
as far as a mile or two away and farther. 

3, They are excellent where you do not 
care to feed a larger amount than they con- 
tain. 

4. In the State of New York June is the 
greatest swarming month, with a few 
swarms in May, some in July, and a few still 
later. 

5s. Comb honey is generally ready to be 
harvested whenever itis fully sealed over. 
That probably means in your locality that 
most of it will be taken off in July and Au- 
gust, and still later if there is a late flow. 
Thesamerule applies to extracted honey, 
only some of the best beekeepers prefer to 
leave all on the hives until the close of the 
season. 

6. It would be better if they were warmer. 
Still, there are always some bees dying in 
winter. 


Keeping Honey Liquid 


1. My honey granulates very soon after it 
is extracted and putin glass jars for retail 
trade. I always melt it before taking it to 
grocery stores, but ina few weeks it granu- 
lates again and the store-keeper has the im- 
pression it has spoiled. I put labels on tell- 
ing them what to do with it, but it does no 
good. The samestore-keepers will buy honey 
put up by some company while it remains 
liquid fora year. This honey has a serial 
number on it. How can this honey remain 
liquid. have a serial number, and still an- 
swer the pure food law? I readin the Bee 
Journal that honey that granulates shows 
it is pure. 

2. Where can I buy s-ounce bottles for ex- 
tracted honey ? EW JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—I. There is quite a difference 
in honey as to the matter of candying; some 
of it begins to candy about as soon as itis 
extracted, while a very few sorts may re- 
main liquid a year or more. The honey in 





He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


question may have been of the latter sort. 
It is also possible that it would not come up 
tothe requirements of the pure-food law, 
serial or noserial. Persistence on your part 
in trying to educate the public as to the 
purity of candied honey will probably win 
inthe long run. Indeed it might not bea 
bad thing for you to furnishit in the can- 
died state, and let them learn to liquefy it. 

3. Likely through any of the large dealers 
in beesupplies. 


Good Crop in Colorado 


Istarted last season with 13 colonies of 
bees, I secured 1180 pounds of extracted 
honey. and have 20 colonies now. I have my 
bees packed in straw with about 60 pounds 
of honey left to each. 

1 Isit best to keep the heavy snow shov- 
eled away from the entrance of the hives ? 

2 Will bees that are queenless go through 
the winter when they have plenty of stores ? 

COLORADO. 

ANSWERS.—1I. Sometimes it is better to 
have them covered up with snow, and some- 
times not. Sometimes when covered up 
they are too warm, and it may happen that 
slushy snow may fill the entrances and 
freeze there. On the whole it may be best 
to keep the entrances shoveled open. 

2. They may; but not so well as witha 
queen. 


Laying Queens and Virgins—Rearing Queens 


1. When bees are in trees I have read that 
the best plan is to take the log home, pre- 
pare a small colony or a nucleus ina mod- 
ern hive, place the hive beside the log, put a 
Porter bee-escape over the log. and as fast 
as the bees come out they will gointo the new 
hive. But I don’t know whether to use a 
virgin queen or a laying queen. Which is 
better ? 

2. Isita good plan to rear queens in the 
same hive where there is a laying queen 
and have them fertilizedin an upper story 
by putting a queen-excluder between ? 

3. Wouldn't I get more honey by having 
two laying queens in a hive; first a hive- 
body. then a super, then a honey-board; 
next a hive-body with the second queen, 
lastly a cover. Would the two laying queens 
fight through the honey-board ? 

4. How can Lrear and improve my queens ? 
How are the best queens reared? For ex- 
ample, I havea hive of bees with a laying 
queen. I put in cell-cups. and in them a 
worker larva from the same hive. When the 
new queen-cell hatches it is a virgin. When 
she takes her wedding flight she meets a 
drone of the same hive, adrone that comes 
from one of the eggs that her mother layed: 
thus being her brother. 

5s. Which is the best way to rear good 
queens ? NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANSWERS.—I. The bees will feel more at 
home with a laying queen than with a virgin. 
Instead of setting the new hive beside the 
log: hive, it might be better to set it directly 
on top. 

2. With me the plan has generally beena 
failure. 

3. The queens could not very well fight, 
but I don’t think you would gain by the plan, 
One of the queens is likely to disappear be- 
fore long. 

4. If virgins mate with drones from the 
same mother, they will deteriorate: but 
that is not likely to happen, for the virgins 
may meet drones from other hives in your 
apiary, or from hives a mile or so away. 






5, The first point in rearing best queens is 
to keep record of the work of each colony, 
and then to breed queens from the best, 
There are different methods of rearing 
queens, and it would be beyond the compass 
of this department to go into full particu. 
lars. Such particulars were, however, given 
as to the plan I like best and use, in a 
former number of this journal, and also ip 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees,” very [ully, 


Feeding Granulated Honey—Prevention of 
Swarming 


1. Ihave a lotof frames full of honey nicely 
capped andin a cool room where the tem. 
perature goes down to zero. I presume this 
honey is granulated, I intend to take those 
frames in the spring and divide them among 
my colonies as feed. Is this frozen honey 
good; can the bees ¢/aw that out or will they 
carry the sugar out instead of using it for 
brood-rearing? 

2. If you melt 10 frames of comb will you 
have wax enough to produce to frames of 
foundation? In producing extracted honey 
is it always best to give foundation instead 
of dry combs in the brood-nest? This would 
be an expensive outlay to buy every year 
new foundation and not have much income 
from the surplus old combs. 

3, I have read about concentrating the 
brood-nest to five frames with inch starters 
in producing comb honey. Wouldn't it work 
to put a deep super with 10 shallow extract- 
ing frames under the comb-honey supers, 
excluder between. and shake the bees into 
thatsuper with shallow frames, and at the 
close of the honey-flow add another shallow 
super? This would make a divisible hive, 
Will it work ? 

4. Lalways make my bees strong in spring, 
then Iaddasuper with shallow extracting 
frames, no excluder. When the white 
clover is in full bloom I shakeall my bees 
into an empty new hive with five frames and 
inch starters, but last year I had almost as 
many drones as workers. They also filled 
the vacancy between the s-inch starters and 
the body with natural combs, as I had only 
one division-board next to the comb. It was 
a very disagreeable job to cut this wild 
comb out, still I had an average of five su- 
pers of comb honey in each hive. 

5. Lalso have read in “ Fifty Years Among 
the Bees’’ the plan to produce comb honey 
by manipulating two hive bodies just before 
the honey flow. Put excluders between the 
two brood-nests, and in 1o days put the 
qaueenless part down, cut queen-cells out, 
and give them their queen. I have tried this 
plan, but ina short time the bees were ready 
to swarm again, WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1!. The honey is entirely whole- 
some, but very likely the bees will wastea 
good deal of it by carrying out the undis- 
solved granules. You can do something to 
prevent that if you will go to the trouble of 
spraying the combs with warm water by 
means of an atomizer, first uncapping any 
cells of honey that may be sealed. When 
the combs are cleaned off dry by the bees, 
they may be sprayed again. Don't begin this 
until the bees are flying freely. 

2. Ten Langstroth brood-combs will pro- 
duce from 1% to 2% pounds of wax. Ten full 
sheets of medium brood foundation will 


" weigh a little less than 1% pounds. 


3. With shallow frames in a deep super 
there is danger that you would have all 
sorts of combs built to the bottom-bars in 
the empty space. Also there would be too 
much danger that they would not buildin 
the super given after the flow was over. 

4. Yes, you may expect too much drone- 
comb with nothing more than inch starters. 

5. With me they are not ready to swarm 
againina short time, at least rarely. But 
you made an unwarranted variation from the 
plan given in the book. You say “just be- 
fore the honey-flow to put excluder between 
the two,” etc. Please look again and see if 
you will find in the book anything about 
‘just before the honey-flow.” Instead of 
that I don't operate until queen-cells are 
started; and not then if I can stop them 
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fror going farther. ‘lhe first time queen 
cells are found started they are destroyed, 
and then every 1o days after that they are 
destroyed again, so long as nothing but eggs 
are found or very small larvz,evenif that 
goes on the whoie season; but when big 
grubs or sealed cells are found, then it is 
time to operate. 


Miscellaneous Questions 


i. [have acolony of bees that was running 
out at the entrance and seemed to be greatly 
excited on March 27. Looking on the ground 
| found the queen dead before the hive. The 
next day | opened the hive, and to my sur- 
prise found four frames partly filled with 
brood and some queen-cells. What was the 
cause of the queen dying ? 

2, What would be the result if young 
queens were to hatch out of these cells and 
no drones were present in the hive or in 
other hives at this time of the year, April ? 

3. What should be done in such a case? 

4. When is the best time to transfer bees 
from box hives into frame hives? 

5. Is it practical to paint the covers of the 
double telescopic metal roof ? 

6. Can bees be given too much shade in 
early spring ? 

7. Should I put swarms into hives with 
frames with full sheets of foundation or one 
inch starters ? 

8. Whatis the best race of bees for this 
country, this being about the 38th degree of 
latitude? ’ 

» When is the best time to requeen to im- 
prove stock ? 

_ to. Is the smoking plan the best method of 
introduction ! KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. If you had 
opened the hive not long before, it is pos- 
sible you may have accidentally killed her, 
She may have died of old age. Sometimes 
bees ball and kill their own queen, 

2, They might begin laying without mating, 
being drone layers; or they might wait and 
mate later on. In any such case queens 
would most likely be very poor. 

3. Aframeof young brood and eggs might 
be given every 10 days, not allowing queen- 
cells to mature until warm weather with 
drones. It might be more profitable to unite 
with the queenless colony a weak swarm 
with a good queen, or else to divide the 
queenless bees among other colonies where 
they would do the most good. 

4. In fruit bloom used to be the favorite 
time; nowadays it is considered better to 
wait until the colony swarms, hiving the 
swarm ina good hive, and then uniting the 
rest of the bees at the end of 21 days, break- 
ing up the old hive at the same time. 

5. I think so. 

6. Yes; at that time it is better to have the 
sun shine on the hive at least part of the 
day. 

7. Better use full sheets. With anything 
less you are sure to get too much drone 
comb. 

8. You are probably as safe with Italians 
as any other. 

». Suit your convenience any time when 
bees are busy gathering. 

10. [don’t know. Some are very enthusi- 
astic about it, but not many have yet tried 
it very fully. 





What to Do With a Queenless Colony 


Doctor! whatamltodo? A fine 10-frame 
hive with plenty of stores and of bees—but 
ventless. dare not ship a queen from the 
South, as a cold snap would kill her if a 
fcame of brood from another hive is intro- 
juced and a queen is reared; there are no 
drones for her to mate with. Laying work- 
rs may develop at anytime. ButI do hate 
to lose that colony. What would vou do? 

Other colonies are breeding finely; new 
bees flying; abundantsupplies of pollen and 
. little honey from the elms and early ma- 
ples. Dandelions, Corydalis aurea, violets, 
Dicentra cucullaria are already in evidence, 
ind Ervthronium is shooting out its spotted 
leaves. Flickers, song sparrows, ground 








robins and meadow larks, and a few peach 
blossoms may be seen. The prospect for 
the year is fine. MISSOURI. 

ANSWER.—You are wise 1n thinking it best 
not to rear queens too early. Aside from 
the lack of drones, it is true that queens 
reared much before the time of swarming, 
and if drones are present, generally turn out 
to be so poor that they are often worse than 
none, All the same, you can give the colony 
one or two frames of brood from some other 
colony, with a goodly proportion of eggs and 
unsealed larvez. Then within 1o days kill 
all queen-cells started on this brood, and at 
the same time give a frame or two of fresh 
brood every 10 days until conditions are 
right for rearing a queen, but allowing no 
young queen to emerge until then, you will 
do three things: You will keep up the cour- 
age of the colony, you will help keep up its 
strength, and you will keepit from having 
laying workers. And if the brood you give 
them be mostly eggs and very young brood 
it will not cost such a great deal to the colo- 
nies from which it was taken. 

After all, that’s hardly answering your 
question, fq you said, ““What would wow 
do?” In the preceding I’ve said what you 
cando. Itisn’t likely I'd do that. I would 
harden my heart and break up that queen- 
less colony. At least I'd unite it so there 
would be one less colony in the apiary. If 
there was another colony quite weak, but 
with a good queen, I'd put asheet of news- 
paper over the queenlesscolony, and set the 
weak colony over it, Thenthe bees would 
gnaw a hole through the paper and unite 
peaceably. If | hadn'ta very weak colony, 
I'd divide combs with adhering bees among 
twoor more colonies, taking such colonies 
as most needed help. In this way, although 
I would have one less colony, I would be 
likely to have more dees, and by the middle 
of the summer likely more colonies. 


Swarms—Getting Colony from a Tree 


1. Will a new swarm gather any surplus 
honey the first season ? 

2. Which is the best way to get a swarm of 
bees out of a large tree; they are about 40 
feet from the ground ? 


3. When is the best time ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—I. Yes; as a general rule the 
swarm is the one to rely upon for acrop, it 
being put on the old stand after removing 
the old hive to a new stand. 

2. That depends. Perhaps oftener than 
any other way itis the plain job of cutting 
down the tree and then chopping open the 
part containing the bees. Sometimes it may 
be felled against another tree or trees in 
such a way as to break its fall and yet allow 
it to come to the ground. Sometimes the 
hollow may be in a branch of the tree which 
may be cut off and lowered by arope. Even 
when the hollow is in the main trunk, and 
other trees near, a rope may be used to ease 
the fall. 

3. If you wantto save the bees, a good time 
is not later than fruit bloom. If you want 
merely to get the honey, take fall, at the 
first close of the honey flow. 


Dividing 

1. When should dividing be done? 

2. How is it done? 

3. What are the prospects of acrop after 
the operation ? 

4. Should feeding be done after fruit bloom 
in order to ensure a good crop? 4 

s. Will feeding every other day be suff- 
cient? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—I. That depends upon circum- 
stances; not before a colony has built up 
trong; only when there is a flow of honey; 
and never in such a way or so late in the 


season as to risk having a colony too weak 
for winter. The subject of artificial in- 
crease isa big one; you may be interested 
in finding it treated pretty fully in “ Fifty 
Years Among the Bees.” 

2. One way is to put the brood of a colony 
into an upper story over an excluder, leav- 
ing the queen below; then ro days later to 
set the upper story on a new stand, giving it 
a queen or a queen-cell if it has not started 
queen-cells. Anumber of other ways may 
be used. 

3. That depends upon the plan used. Gen- 
erally the new colony cannot be depended 
upon for much of a crop, 

4. No, unless there is so long a dearth after 
fruit bloom that brood-rearing ceases. 

s. In case of a dearth every alternate day 
will do, although every day is a little better, 
Like enough there is no need for anything 
of the kind in our locality, provided there 
are plenty of storesin the hive to ensure 
against starving. 


Transferring 

I have a “bee-gum” that has about 150 
pounds of honey init. How can I transfer 
the bees to a modern hive? I wish to take 
the honey out of the “‘gum.” I also wish to 
divide the bees into five colonies. Shall I 
purchase Italian queens? This colony is 
uncommonly large. What time of the year 
is best to take them out of the “ gum” and 
the’best time to divide? WYOMING. 

ANSWER,—You can transfer during fruit 
bloom in the usual way, but nowadays it is 
generally preferred to let the bees swarm 
first. As you want to do some increasing, 
here is perhaps what will suit you; Let the 
bees alone until they swarm,and set the 
swarm ona new stand (of course you will 
have the swarm hived in a movable-comb 
hive), leaving the old hive undisturbed on 
the old stand. As the colonyis avery strong 
one, it is almost certain to send outa sec- 
ond swarm in a week or so, and this swarm 
you willalsoset on a new stand. It is pos- 
sible that a third, and even a fourth, swarm 
may issue. At any rate, at the end of 21 
days from the time the first swarm issued 
break up the old gum, save out the honey, 
and transfer the best of the worker combs 
into frames in a new hive. If very weak 
from too much swarming, it may be best to 
add the bees to the last swarm and melt up 
the combs. 


Spraying During Bloom 


I am a beekeeper in a small way, having 64 
colonies; but | am going to have a hard 
struggle, as people spray here when the 
bloom is on as well as when there is none. 
Spraying fruit trees is the thing, but not 
when the bloom is on. It doesn’t do any good 
to talkto people. If we haven't any law in 
this State, why don’t the beekeepers go to- 
gether and get a bill before our Legislature 
against this spraying when the bloom is on. 
That is all that will ever stop it. 

I produced 2700 pounds of fine comb honey 
last year, and have it all sold. ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—You are quite right about the 
importance of a law against spraying, but I 
am sorry to say there is no law upon the 
subject in Illinois. A few years ago quite 
an’effort was made in that direction, anda 
bill introduced in the Legislature, but it was 
buried in committee. The trouble is that 
the chairman of the committee to which 
such bills are referred has always been a 
fruit-man rather than a bee-man. I wrote to 
the chairmanof the committee at that time: 
and he replied that fruit-men all knew that 
spraying fruit trees when in bloom was 
against their own interests, andso there was 
no law needed. Of course that looks rea- 
sonable; it would seem hardly necessary to 
have a law against a man building a bonfire 










































































underaliveappletree. Allthe same there 
are ignorant orchardists, as in your neigh- 
borhood. Ithink.that the real milkin the 
cocoanut is that those fruit men, who are 
none to conscientious, although they know 
it to be against their interests to spray dur- 
ing bloom, want to spray as near that time 
as possible, and don't want the risk of butt- 
ing up against the law if they should happen 
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to spray at wrong time. 

Iam afraid there isn’t much chance ofa 
taw until there is some change in the chair- 
man of that committee or in the way our 
laws are made; andthe only thing you can 
do is to try to enlighten the neighboring 
fruit growers. If you send tothe A. I. Root 
Co,, Medina, Ohio, you can obtain leaflets 
on the subject. 
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No Loss 
My bees wintered well. Did not lose any. 
A. J. WALDSCHMIDT. 
Washington, lowa, April, 6. 





Wintered Well 


My 80 colonies of bees have come through 
the winter good and strong without any'loss. 
Milo, lowa, April 8. 3. A. MANLEY. 





No Clover to Speak of 


No white clover here except on lowlands 
and hollows between hills. It is all killed 
by drouth on hilly or rolling ground. Our 
last white clover crop was in 1908. We need 
rain. Had but one rain since last fall. 
Prespects are good for another dry year. If 
we had plenty of rain there would be a good 
chance for a fall flow. Corn, heartsease 
and Spanish-needles are about one-half of 
our total honey crop, and of late years, a//. 

A, B. TACKABERRY. 

Cantril, lowa, April 4, 





Increase the Sale of Honey 


It is notso much the big crops of honey 
that ruin the price,as dumping it on the 
market at once. What we need is to develop 
our own trade at home. I will venture to 
say that twice and more honey could be sold 
at a good price if every one would carefully 
work his home trade. 

I have for 30 years produced from 3000 to 
6000 pounds of honey, and never shipped any 
except tothe consumer. I know what I pro- 
duce is very small indeed to what some 
others do, but for all that there is too much 
honey shipped that ought to be sold at 
home. I am never worried if I havea big 
lot left on hand in January, as I sell nearly 
the whole year through the grocery stores. 
We sell bulk comb in friction top pails 5 and 
Io pounds, and quart clear glass jars. Lam 
glad to say we are getting better prices than 
ever before. I never have any trouble to 
sell to the stores. 

Every pound that is sold is labeled and 
warranted to give satisfaction or money 
back. Sometimes a jar of honey or a pail of 
comb will candy. In that case we take it 
back. Our honey at this time of year is all 
brought to 150 degrees and sealed hot. It 
never candies put up that way. Thecomb, 
of course, cannot be sealed hot. But the 
honey is brought to about that, and cooled 
before putting on the comb in the pails. 

Did any of you fellows who keep bees in 
the cellar ever try a small cloth with a little 
carbolic acid on it to keep the beesin the 
hive when taken out of the cellar? If you 
have trouble that waytryit. It works fine 
forme. Just lay the cloth in front of the 
opening. IRVING E. LONG, 

Marceline, Mo. 





Shall We Go Back to Comb Honey ? 


I have tried the production of both comb 
and extracted honey in my years of Califor- 
nia and Utah experience. There are locali- 
ties in southern California where a man 
would soon starve should be attempt to pro- 
duce comb honey exclusively. These same 
localities have produced fair yields of ex- 
tracted honey during the intermittent sea- 
sons of the past 20 years. Y 

Many ranges have changed so greatly in 
honey-producing flora that an appetizing arti- 
cle of comb honey cannot be produced in an 
averageseason. Some of my ranges, that I5 


or even Io years ago were almost exclusively 
sage or wild buckwheat, are now so inter- 
woven with different kinds of flowers and 
weeds, both annuals and perennials, as to 
give the whole crop a decided “off tinge.” 
If sections were left on long enough to com- 
plete, many would have two or three shades 
of honey in them with as many different 
flavors. The orange, which some of us look 
upon as our most dependable crop, blooms 
at a time when it is very difficult to get 
honey stored in sections. Several condi- 
tions are responsible for this, among which 
cool foggy days. Bees are not inclined to 
get away from drawn combs or to draw out 
foundation in any amount. In many casesa 
colony will fill six or seven drawn combs 
three-fourths full of nectar and hardly touch 
a sheet of foundation directly in the center 
of the super. 

With extracting, it is surprising how a 
small colony will sometimes store surplus 
during a heavy honey flow. 

Some sections of our State will produce 
good crops of comb honey. The Owens 
River Valley, in Inyo county, lying east of 
the high mountain range in the central part 
of the State, has always been noted for its 
comb honey, and until recently an extractor 
—~ almost unknown among the beekeepers 
there. 

The Sacramento Valley, lying north of 
San Francisco Bay, also produces comb 
honey to a considerable extent. 

The great Imperial Valley, which has 
gone very extensively into the business 
within the lastroyears, produces exclusively 
extracted honey, having sent out some 30 
carloads the past season. 

In Utah one can makea success of either 
kind if he understands his business. 

But to change over an apiary already fitted 
for extracting and attempt to produce comb, 
simply because it looks more profitable, is 
in my opinion a big mistake. 

The orange bloom came out almost one 
month earlier than usual this year, yielding 
finely for three or four days, then it turned 
cool and bees have been doing very little 
since. Prospects are, I think, good for a 
fair crop of honey. 

We needed at least 2 inches morerain to 
asssure us a full crop, and we got only one- 
half inch. L. L. ANDREWS. 

Corona, Calif., March 23. 





Long-Idea Hives and Other Ideas 


We see on page 90 of the American Bee 
Journal for March, mention is made of the 
“DeeLayens”’ or “‘long-idea hive being pre- 
ferred on accountof its simplicity. Is there 
no food for reflection here for our beekeep- 
ing brethren? What is more desirable than 
simplicity in equipment in handling bees ? 
Our old friend *‘ Novice" thought so well of 
itthat he named his hive * The Simplicity,” 
and I wishtosay in passing that “ Noyice” 
was, and is, a very interesting writer in his 
chosen field. 

Why should we require our colonies to 
store their surplus in a hive which, com- 
pared to the height of a bee, is about what 
the Washington Monument would be to the 
height of aman? Dowe goon the supposi 
tion that the bee is a machine of inexhausti- 
ble energy ? hen one arrives panting and 
weary fromthe fields, does he realize the 
prospect of a climb to the top of three Lang- 
stroth hive bodies before it can deposit its 
burden? If men were required to lay up 
stores for the winter under such conditions 
how long do you think it would be before 
they would revolt? We have the long-idea 
hive all right, but it is standing on end. 

When one reads about some apiarist going, 





through his hives like a cyclone throu-) a 
lumber yard, lifting off supers, killing, iniro. 
ducingor clipping queens and cutting out 
queen-cells, etc., and always lifting and 
putting back supers every time he wishcs to 
see the brood-nest, one cannot help think- 
ing he is the busiest bee of the whole. But 
of course for those who shake their bees to 
give them energy. these manipulations would 
approach the ideal. The San Francisco 
earthquake injected quite a bit of energy 
into the people of that unfortunate city, but 
no one will claim that the earthquake was a 
good thing. 

Producers of honey appear to have given 
too much time and energy to the producing 
end of the game. They are not suffering so 
much from over-production as under, or 
poor distribution. The mail-order houses 
want all the way from $1,58 to $2 00a gallon 
for extracted honey, which puts it out of 
reach of the ordinary consumer. 

In many towns and villages the grocers do 
not handle the product at all. It is all 
wrong, Itis wrong to bend every energy to 
production for the fancy trade. Why is it 
that every amateuraspires to produce a fine 
grade of section-box comb honey, the hard- 
est stunt of all to pull off with a profit ? 

_ There is undoubtedly an outlet for an un- 
limited amount of honey in 
States, if it can be sold at prices that the 
people can pay. The producers must de- 
vise means to take it out of the luxury class 
and bring it down to a level with the people, 
if they wish to take advantage of this capac- 
ity for consumption. 

_We should carry ona campaign of educa- 
tion and advertisement. Ihe National asso- 
ciation should havea press agent far excel/- 
lence, and every beekeeper should elect him- 
self a propagandist to write in the farm pa- 
pers, or any other medium available con 
cerning the purity, wholesomeness and 
cheapness of honey as an article of diet, and 
its superiorty over any other sweet what- 
ever for children and invalids. 

H. BAssETT TURRELL. 

Medora, Ind., March 33. 
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QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Not coming, but are here to stay. 
bee for any climate. Purest of the pure 


GREY CAUCASIANS 


Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws 
of Heredity ; no guess, but positive results. 
The pioneer scientific queen-rearing estab- 
lishment of Amefica. We lead, others may 
follow. Every queen guaranteed as to 
purity of mating. 

Special isolated mating station on bald 
open prairie, not a tree within miles—no 
chance for gypsy drones. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 
Box 389 - Beaumont, Texas 


Miller’s Strain Italian Queens 


By return mail! after June sth to roth or 
money refunded, Bred from best 
CLOVER strains in U.S. In full colonies, 
from my SUPERIOR BREEDERS, northern 
bred; for business; long tongued; leather 
color or three-banded; gentle; winter well; 
hustlers; not inclined to swarm; roll honey 
in. Untested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $0.00. Select 
untested, one, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. A spe- 
cialist of 17 years’ experience. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


I. F. MILLER, - BROOKVILLE, PA. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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QUE r Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested Queens, 7sceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
s.00each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 


—~ 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 


Wm. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





PuELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my. New Jersey 
apiary J..H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St.. New York City. 








GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.co and $ro. 
2Atf Robert Inghram, Sycamore. Pa. 





BRITISH GOLDEN QUEENS, Carniolans. 
leather-colored Italians, tested, $150 each, 
Diseases unknown. William Beck. 
Scosthrop Apiary, Bell Busk, via Leeds. Eng. 





For SALE—Fine Italian Queens. 
large ad. in this issue. é 
J. F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo, 


See my 





101g QUEENS—Moore's strain of leather- 
colored Italians. In Aprilat 75c. Bees by 
the pound and Tested queens. Write us 
for prices on nuclei. Address, 

Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—Bees by |b, Descriptive 
List free. Apiaries under State inspection. 
Leaflets, ‘How to Introduce Queens,” I5sc. 
“How to Increase,” 15c; both, 25c. 2Ait 

FE. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





QUEENS—10 percent discount for orders 
received before May1, to be filled in May 
and June. Tested, $1.00; untested. 75¢. 
Dead ones replaced free. 2Agt 

S. Click, Rt. 2, Box 16, Mt. Jackson, Va 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, 5-banded, forsale. Ready 
April1s. Untested queens, 75¢ each, or $7.25 
per dozen. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

_ W.W, Lalley, Queen Breeder, 
3Atf Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





READY after April 20. Good Italian Queens, 
Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. . G. W. Moon, 

1904 Adams St , Little Rock, Ark. 





FuLL CoLonies of Italian bees $10. Nu- 
cleus, $4.00; iqoned Mason queens. /s.59: un- 
tested, $1.00. Stock that gives results. 

I. J. Stringham, ros Park PI., New York, N.Y. 

Apiaries:—Glen Cove, L. I, 





= 
CALIFORNIA ITALIAN QUEENS and bees by 
the pound for June and later delivery. 
Booked full until June rst. Circular and 
price-list free. Write. roy 
].E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif, 





NoORTHERN-REARED Queens of Moore's 
strain of leather-colored three-banded Ital- 
ians After Tune 15, untested, $1.00; 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $9.00. : 

Ramer & Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 





— 


Ti REE-BANDED and Golden Italian queens. 
Ready Marchi. They have been bred for 
three points, prolificness, gentleness and 
hor :y-gathering qualities. Prices, Select 
Un. ested, 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12. $8.25; 50, $32.50; 
too, $60. Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00. 
Garden City Apiary Co., 
R. R, 3, Box 86, San Jose, Calif. 





PURE Golden Queens. the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested, $1.50 each, 
Select tested, $3.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 to 
$so. Send for booklet on ‘Bees and Dis- 
eases.” Geo. M. Steele, 

30 South goth St., Philadelphia, Penna 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





THE BANKSTON Bees and Queens are as 
good as the best. Golden, Three-band and 
Carniolan. Tested, $1.00 each; untested, 
75c. Queens ready to ship April 15. Bees, 
per pound, $1.50. Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 
Write us for prices on large lots of queens. 
Try us and be pleased. 

Bankston & Lyon, Box 141, Buffalo, Tex. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each:6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees. per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





Dunn’s Golden Italian queens, bred 
strictly for business that produce a strong 
race of honey gatherers, Marchr1to Oct. 15 
One, mated, 75c: 6. $4.25; 12, $8.25: 50. $32. 50; 
100, $60. L, J. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

2zAot Box 337G,R. R. 6, San Jose, Calif. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and_ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10 C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





For SALE—Moore strain and Golden Ital- 
ian queens. Untested. $1.00; 6, $5,00; 12, $9.00. 
Carniolan, Banat and Caucasian queens; Se- 
lect Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12. $10. Tested. 
any kind, $1.50: 6, $8.00. Choice Breeders, 
$3.00 to $5.00. Circular free. 

W. H. Rails. Orange, California 





QuIRIN’s Famous improved Italian queens 
are northern bred and extremely hardy; over 
20 years a breeder. Colonies, Nuclei and 
bees by the pound. Ask for Circular, it will 
interest you. H. G. Quirin, 

The Queen Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





QUEENS BRED from Doolittle’s best stock 
Untested, 6oc each; $6.60 per doz; $50 per roo. 
Same stock of one-year old queens removed 
from our colonies to prevent swarming, soc 
each; $5.40 per doz; $40 per 100. Delivery 
guaranteed. Nuclei 2-frame, $:.50; 3-frame, 
$200. Add price of above queens wanted. 
We have arare bargain of apiary of several 
hundred colonies of bees for sale on easy 
terms. Particulars on request, 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





FAMOUS North Carolina’ Bred Italian 
Queens for sale (red clover 3-banders). Hon- 
ey-gatherers good as the best. Strictly 
reared from Geo. B. Howe's best breeders; 
mated with Root’s, Moore's, Davis’ Select 
Drones; bees that get the honey. Free from 
disease. Untested, one, 75c; per doz., $7.50. 
Select untested, one, $1.00; per doz., $0.00. 
Tested, one, $1.25. Select tested, $1.50. Ex- 
tra select tested, $2.00. Breeders, $3.00 and 
$5.00. H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 





GUARATEED purely mated three-banded 
Italian Queens. J. E. Hand's strain. Bred 
for gentleness. prolificness, honey gather 
ing and long life. State Inspector's certifi 
cate. Kxpect to commence mailing ror 
queens about Mayrs. Select untested, one, 
$r.00; 6, $5.00. Tested, one, $1.25; 6, $7.00. Se- 
lect tested. one, $1.75; 6, $9.00. Breeders, 
$s.oo. After July 1, select untested, one,75c; 6, 
$4 00; 12,$7.00. Tested, one. $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12 
$9 00. Select tested, one, $1.25: 6. $7,00; 12, 
$13. Breeders, $4.00. Ten percent discount 
on 30 days’ advance orders on all Queens to 
be mailed after June 20. Safe delivery in U. 
S. and Canada. Guaranteed. 

J. M. Gingerich, Arthur, Ill. 





THREE-BANDED Italian Queens. Before 
July rst, untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, one, $1.25; 6, $6.25; 12. $11. 

After July rst, untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.00; 
12, $7.00, Select untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00. 
12. $8.50 One-frame nuclei, 75c: 2-frame, 





$150; 3-frame, $2.25. To each nucleus add 
price of Queen. Our Queens are reared 
ina locality wherethere has never been 
disease, and reared from strong vigorous 
colonies. The apiary is under most com- 
petent supervision. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Horner Queen & Bee Co., Ltd.. 
Youngsville, Pa. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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_NULL’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 





beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 
FoR SALE— No. 1 white comb, $3.00 per case 


fancy, $3 25; 


24 Danz. sec. to case. and 6 case; 
to carrier. 


Wiley A. Latshaw, Carlisle, Ind. 





$roo0 (one thousand). I will pay the above 
amount in cash for one pound of honey that 
is equal to my Red Rife (Harnessed Sun- 
beams) Honey in digestibility, nutrient, 
value or flavor. Samples and prices free 
C. W. Dayton, Owensmouth, Calif. 





EXTRACTED HONEY — Best pure Illinois. 
White Clover and blends with Sweet Clover. 
Amber Fall and Spanish-needle grades. 
Also fine Western Water-white and Light 
Amber Alfalfa. All packed in 5, 10 and 60 
lb. cans. Some in barrels. Samples and 


prices Free. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





SUPPLIES. 
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BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 


BETTER HIVES FOR LESS MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





THE A. I. Root COMPANY's 
House. Dadant’s Foundation 
plies, Seeds. 


Canadian 
Poultry, Sup- 
Write for catalog. 
The Chas. E. Hopper Co., 
185 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





THE NATIONAL Beekeepers’ Association 
now buy supplies for their members. Send 
us your order, enclosing the same money 
you have to pay others, and we will buy 
them for you on the co-operative plan. If 
not a member we reserve the right to retain 
$1.50 from the profits on your first order to 
pay your membership dues and subscrip- 
tion to the Review one year. Sample copy 
of the Review free. Address. 

National Beekeepers’ Ass'n., Northstar,Mich 





FOR SALE 
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For SALE—Empty second-hand cans, two 
cans to the case; good as new; 25¢ per case. 
C. H. W. Weber, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FoR SALE—so full colonies of pure Italian 
bees at $6.00 each, in 8-fr. dov. hives with 
Hoffman frames. Moorequeens of 1913 rear 
ing. No disease. '. A. Gray 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ISse supers 4X5x1I38; 20 never 
used; painted complete; without sections 
Also 20 8-frame hive bodies, good and’cheap. 
Root's goods. F. H. Otte, 

3461 Addison St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—10 colonies of Italian bees. All 
have come through the winter in fine condi- 
tion except 3. All have 8-frame (Hoffman) in 
good hives with about 36supers. $65.00 will 
buy them if taken at once. I intend going to 
California. M. F. Blake, Mount Morris, Ill. 





For SALE—22 1%-story Danzenbaker hives 
with brood frames and section holders; 
practically as good as new, $1.50 (% of price 
list). 5 r-story, $1.00. Bees were transferred, 
combs ard frames boiled to melt wax. No 
disease. Alfred Mottaz, Utica, Ill 


























FoR SALE—240 colonies of bees and every- 
thing for running three apiaries for ex- 
tracted honey. Also 120 acresof landina 
good location where raspberry, clover, bass- 
wood and fall flowers grow. Write for price. 


= 


E. S. Frost, Rt. 8, St. Louis, Mich. 





Closing out sale of bees. Have 50 colonies 
in 8-frame hives, queen-excluding honey 
boards, queen and drone traps, Porter bee- 
escapes, Cowan honey extractor, Doolittle 
solar wax extractor, supers, and all that is 
necessary to complete a profitable apiary. 
If interested, write me. 4A2t 

S. C. Boyle, Bode, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 
post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
Buck Grove, Iowa, for samples. 





I GoT 100 pounds of comb honey per col 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 2s5c. O.N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan. 


MAKE your own paint without oil at very 
little cost. Best known for bee-hives, barns, 
coops, etc. Formula, 15 cents. 

I. Holmberg, El Dorado Springs, Mo. 








CALIFORNIA'S Golden and 3-banded equal 
the best. Try them Marcht orlater. No 
culls. Tested, $1.25 to $2.50. Select mated, 
one, 75C; 12, $8.00; 50, $32; 100, $60. ; 

W.A. Barstow & Co., San Jose, Calif. 





THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW Clubbing List 
The Review and American Bee Journal one 
year $1.50. The Review and Gleanings one 
year, $1.50. All three for one year only $2.00. 
Dealers, or those wanting to buy honey, 
kindly ask for a late number of the Review 
having a list of 100 producers having honey 
for sale. Address. 

The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 
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POULTRY 
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PURE WHITE and Blue Barred Homer 
Pigeons. Good breeders and mated pairs. 
J. W. Hopson, Bedford. Iowa. 


SINGLE Coms Brown Leghorns.* Cham- 
pions of the West. Over 300 prizes won. 
My quarter of a century record is free. 

3A3t . F. Lang, La Crosse, Wis. 








For SALE—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eggs for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$5.00 per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Payne, Hamilton, IIl. 





S.C. W. ORPINGTON eggs, 15 for $3.00; 30 
for $5.00. Direct from Kellerstron, progeny 
of *‘ Peggy,” the $10,000 hen. Indian Runner 
duck eggs, toc each, white and fawn. 

I. F. Miller, Brookville, Pa. 


SITUATIONS. 
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WANTED— Young man of good habits and 
experienced in handling bees, to work in an 
apiary. Giveage, wazes wanted, and refer- 
ences in first letter. 

W. D. Wright, Altamont, N. Y. 








“NUTMEG” ITALIAN QUEENS 


Leather-colored, reared by up-to-date methods. 
Prize winners, red-clover strain. 
By return mail. 









AFTER el 
June 1st tested 
untested Queens 
$1.00 $2.00 

DOZEN Later 


$10.00 $1.50 


Write for prices by the hundred 




















Honey Anp & BEESWAx~ 


CHICAGO, April 17.—Honey has sold quite 
well during the past 30days. and while stocks 
are not heavy, it takes sometime to work 
them off, as buyers take only small quanti- 
ties at this time of the year. Thereis not 
much difference in price. Fancy grades of 
white clover and linden bring from 14@15c 
per pound. Sweet clover and alfalfa from 
1@3 per pound less with the light amber 
grades ranging from within 1@2c per pound 
of the sweet clover. Extracted white clover 
and basswood 8@oc per pound; other white 
grades from 7@8c per pound; ambers about 
Ic per ponnd less. Beeswax selling upon 
arrival at from 33c@35c per pound, accord- 
ing to color and cleanliness. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Los ANGELES, April 20.—The market on 
honey and wax is purely nominal. A few 
carloads of light amber honey are available 
for shipment at about 6c per pound. while 
beeswax is practically out of the market. 

HAMILTON & MENDRRSON. 


BosTON, April 20.—kancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 15@16cper pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in 60-pound cans, 11c per pound. 
Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 15.—An error ofa 
dollar a case on No. 1 white comb honey was 
made in our last quotations. Same should 
have read $2.75 instead of $3.75. The supply of 
both comb and extracted is not large—de- 
mand light. We quote as follows; No. 1 
white comb. 24 sections per case, $2.60 to 
$2.75. No. 2, $2.50. White extracted, per lb,, 
8c; amber.7@7%c. Beeswax, No. 1. 30c; No. 2, 
25¢. C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


DENVER, April 7.-Our market is getting 
fairly cleaned up oncomb honey, and by the 
time the new crop comes on, it looks as 
though it would be all used up. Jobbing 
prices are as follows: Strictly No. 1 white. 
fancy stock, per case, $2,52. Choice. good 
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color and heavy weight, per case, $2.39. No 
2, well finished, fair color, per case, $2.25. 
THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS'’ Ass'N,, 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 17.—Fancy whitecomb 


honey 


per pound; amber comb at 14@15c. White 


clover 


Much comb is being held here, but at this 
wiiting there is very 
tracted is in fair demand. 
being paid 32c cash for beeswax or 44¢ in 


trade. 


CINCINNATI, 
honey is somewhat improved from what it 
was 30 days ago. 
hardly think the prices for next season will 
be as stiff as last season. 
sell our fancy comb honey in the wholesale 
way at $3.75 a caSe delivered. Our extracted 
table honey from 7%@10c a pound; ouram- 
ber extracted honey from 5%@6%c and 7%ca 
pound, 
tity purchased. 
beeswax we are paying 32c a pound deliver 
ed here, and 34c a pound 


plies. 


NEw YorRK, April 
new to report 
demand for fancy and No.1 white comb 
honey, 
grades which were shipped to us late in the 
season when the demand 
over, arepractically unsalable and we have 
several lots instock wh 
not have had sent to us at all. 
shipped early we could have disposed of it, 
but now we have it on our hands and would 
rather not have received it at all. Extracted 
honey is very quiet. 
for strictly fancy white clover while other 
grades are neglected. } 
the same as in our last quotations. 


= —} 








Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr, 






is being offered here at 





16@17¢ 






extracted o@1oc in 5-gallon cans. 






little demand. Ex. 
Producers are 






WALTER S. POUDER, 






April 18.—The demand for 







The stocks are heavy, and 






We continue to 
















according to the quality and quan- 
For choice bright yellow 
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in trade for sup- 
THE FRED W. MutH Co. 
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20.—We have nothing 
While there is as yet some 
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it does not count for much, and other 




















was pretty well 
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There is some demand 


























Prices remain about 














HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 





Untested 


ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 




















say about them. 


American 





OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for 
3 for $3.50; 1 for $1.25 

For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens 


purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what one of those who received our Queens has to 


AMERICAN BEE_JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and 
if queens of thisseason will be of this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1or2. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.25, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $3.50, or six for $6.00. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 


Standard-bred Queens. 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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wish to ask you 







L. W. WELLS. 
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You 









May, 1914. 
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7 ’s Good Mich 
Root’s Goods in Michigan 
, Our Specialty — The “Root Quality” Bee Supplies to Michigan Beekeepers 
Prompt Service in Shipping. We sell at factory prices. Beeswax Wanted. 
Send for 1914 Catalog showing our Parcel Post Service. 
~ = - 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Dept. A, Lansing, Mich. 
No 
or, a 
are from ¢ ’s Pri d Winning Stock 
err Queens rom Varaways Frrizeé an Inning vtec 
e 
thi: Three-banded Italians ready to mail now! Golden Italians after April 15 
Ex. Following are my prices: 
are 
oo a | After April 1s | After May1o _ After Junero 
I 6 12 too | 1 6 12 100 I 6 12 100 
for i a | ae = as cae 
it it 
~ oe A a $1.00 —— $10.00 $75.00 | $ .90 $4.50 $ 9.00 $70.00] .70 $4.00 $ 7.75 —— 
wi } 
e to nn Re CREE | 1.25 6.00 12.00 ——| 1.00 5.00 10.00 -—— 
Sale 
— Select tested from April 1 to Nov. 1, $2,00 each; Breeders, $5.00 each. 
=e Bees by the pound after May 10th, one lb. for $2.00; 10 lbs. for $18; 100 Ib 
low for $170. Add to these prices the price of the queen or queens. Safe arriva 
ver guaranteed within 5 days’ journey of Mathis. ; ‘ d 
~w My three-banded Italians captured first prize again at Dallas State Fair 
and the Cotton Palace Fair at Waco. This speaks for itselfi—none better. 
ning For my stock I secured the best stock obtainable, and when you pay more 
ne than my prices you are paying that much extra. I sell nothing only good queens. 
ther None better. I positively guarantee my queens to please. No foul brood. 
= References :—Mathis lst State Bank and the American Bee Journal. 
ave B. M. CARAWAY, Mathis, Texas 
een 
it, pee SS 
uld Fe 
sted 
and 
~ SPEND LESS TIME IN THE SHOP 
out nd 
N. and more with your bees by using the Rauchfuss Combined Section 
— Press and Foundation Fastener. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
your money back. Price, complete with lamp and treadle. delivered 
§ oo ae post, $3.00; cash with order. Write today for illustrated cir- 
we Cular to 
’ sath 1440 Market St, 
| The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association '*tenver, colo.” 
aaa 











overcome this. 


_ Thecost of Flax Board is small. 
times every season. 


One-half inch thick Flax Board to fit top of hive: 


Size. Price. 
NR, 2, Gee ee aes oe cen cee ree $ .10 each 
PN ii wri. cn a PR ea ath sti aan batns aan at 

Order a lot. 


Try them on some of your hives and compare the difference. 


MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives, Sections, and Shipping Cases. : 


FLAX BOARD 


Flax Board is now used by thousands of beekeepers East and West. 
have in our office hundreds of unsolicited letters from some of the largest and 
most progressive beekeepers in the United States, saying that it is iust the thing 
that they have been looking for for many years, and that they are putting inon 
every hive in their apiary. 


W 
I 
I 


It undoubtedly will pay foi itself many 
You, of course, know that you must protect your bees 
against the cold in spring if you want to rear brood for the early honey crop- You 
also know that most of the heat escapes at the top of your hive while the cold 
comes in at the bottom. With the use of Flax Board, however, you can entirely 


We will gladly send you asmall sample free if you will write for it 


a 


lL 


100 Nicollet Island 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


e 
% \bs. 


We 


ight. 








Try My Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 


This is what onecustomer writes :— 
JOSEPHINE, TEX., June 16, 1913. 
MR. M. BATEs, Greenville, Ala. 

Dear Sir:—l1 am sending you $9.00 for which 
please send me 12 Untested Golden Italian 
Queens. The queens you sent me are fine, 
and old bee rearers say they are the finest 
they ever saw. They have surely made a 
reputation here for you. Several men say 
they will order queens soon. 

A. M. MORRISON, 

I have other letters that say the same. 
Selected Untested, each $1.00; Tested, each 
$1.50; 2-frame nuclei, each $2.50. I guarantee 
safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


M. BATES, Route 4, Greenville, Ala. 


NTESTED QUEENS, 7sc each; 7.50 
U per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders 





(choice), $5.00. Nuclei, $1.25 per 
frame; good supply of bees, % lb, 
Bees (Italians) with untested queen. 
$2.00. One pound with untested queen, $3.00. 
Full colory in 8-frame hive, with queen, $6.50. 
Fuil colony in 10-frame hive, with queen. 
$7.50. Inquiries from jobbers solicited. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Excel- 
lent mail and express service. Only twelve 
hours ride to St. Louis, Mo. Can ship March 
20: probably March 10. 
Pure Buff Leghorn and Ancona eggs for 
hatching, $1.00 per setting. 


STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Mississippi 


TAYLOR’S 1914 THREE-BANDED 
italian Queens 


Now ready by mail; 26 years’ careful breed- 
ing for the best honey-gatherers. None bet- 
ter. Prolific, and honey-getters. We fill all 
orders promptly. Untested, $1.00 each, or 
$10 a dozen. Tested, $1.25 each, or $12 a dozen. 
Select tested, $1.50 each. or $15 a dozen. 
Breeders, the best, $5.00. Send all orders to. 


J. W. Taylor & Son, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


ITALIAN NORTHERN 
QUEENS cmnger tc 


Superior winterers, 

ond to none. 
explains it all. Untested, $1.00; select tested, 
$1.50. Bees by the pound or half pound. 
Plans, *‘ How toIntroduce Queens,” 15 cents. 
“How to Increase,” 15 cents; both, 25 cents. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 











SAVE YOUR QUEENLESS COLONIES 


Wecan furnish vigorous Tested Queens 
by return mail for $1.00 each. Untested 
Queens ready April 15. $1.00for single queen; 
$9.00 per doz. Three-banded Italians only. 
No disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
Loreauville, Louisiana 


QUEENS OF QUALITY 


3-band leather color. 
$8.00 per doz. 
free. 








Sel. unt., 75c each; 
Orders booked now. Circular 
J. |. BANKS, Liberty, Tenn. 


BEE - SUPPLIES Send your 
new 1014 catalog out in January. Dept. S. 
C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co., 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


DOOLITTLE & CLARK 


Are now booking orders for Italian 














Breeding Queens. .Prices, $2.50, $5.00, 
and $10. 


MARIETTA, ONONDAGA CO. NN. Y, 


































































































Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Pricse. 


Yours very truly, M 


“J 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 





3-BAND LONG-TONGUED RED- 
CLOVER ITALIAN QUEENS 


FoR SALE,— My long- 
tongued Goldens are 
proving themselves to 
be the bee to clean Foul 
Brood, This is why I 
have sucha |: arge trade 
in Canada. Mr. E. L. 
Cox, of Jesup, Iowa, in- 
troduced soof my 3-band 
queens in Foul-Broody 
colonies in 1912; and he 
said the disease was 
cleaned up where each 
of those queens was put. 
They gathered such a 
large crop of honey in 
1912 that he bought 50 more in 1073. 

One Untested, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50; 25, $13.50; 50, $25.00 
Double the above for tested queens. Bees 
by the pound: One lb., §2. 00; 2 lbs., $4.00. 
One-frame nucleus, $2.00; 2 frame, $3.00; 3 
frame, $4.00. To all the ahove packages add 
the price of queen. I will begin to send out 

queens in April. 

Positively no checks will be accepted. 
Send money by P. O. Money Orders, All 
queens arriving dead will be replaced if cage 
is returned by return mail. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK, 








EXTRACTED HONEY 


Just received car New Utah Alfalfa 
Honey, 81-2 cents a pound f.o.-b. Kansas 
City, Mo. C. ©. CLEMONS BEE-SUPP. CO. 

Departnent A, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MARCHANT’S 


Three-banded Italian 


Island-bred Queens 


Bred from Selected Mothers 


And mated to isolated drones of a 
different strain. My aim is quality 
and not quantity. Soif you wishany 
of these choice priceless mated 
queens, order now or you may not 
get them, as Iam only going to reara 
limited number. Free from disease, 
and your money back if not satisfied. 
TheA. [I Root Co. use my queens, 
which is proof of their quality. No 
need to write for a lower price. Ref- 
erence, the American Exchange Bank 
of this city. Prices, Untested, $1.50; 
6 for $6. oo; 12 for $10 In lots of 25 or 
more, 75c each. Select Tested. $3.00: 
Greeters. $5.00 and $10. 


A. B. MARCHANT 


Apalachicola, - Florida 
DATA ATANSA LANDA 


DADA 
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we) SESE S lanke’s Bee. 


AY Book Free 


JOHNNIE-ON-THE-SPOT 


DELIVERIES 


When you order Bee Goods, you 
want them “now’’—weareinthe very 
heart of the BeeSection—no city with 
so good package car service—largest 
stock west of the Mississippi. When- 
ever possible, orders shipped same 
day as received—more carefully pack- 
ed than ordinary. 

Blanke’s Bce-book Free.—a catalog 
filled with helpful tips for either be- 
ginneror oldtimer. Write today be- 
fore you need supplies. 

Department 1 


Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ae 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Try Murry’s Strain of 3-Banded 
Italian Queens 


Best stock obtainable at any price. 18 
years’ experience as a queen-breeder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 550 nuclei, besides 11 apiaries 
to draw from. Write for booklet, free. 
Tested queens in March. Untested 
in April. 
Prices before May 10th: 
Untested. 75 cts. straight; Tested, 
$1.00 each, $90.00 per 100. 
After May 10th: 
Untested, one for 70 cts. ; 
toofor $65.00. 


| 


5 for $4.00; 
Tested, one for $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 100 for $80.00. Select Tested, 
$1.50. Breeders, $5.00. 

Bees by the pound; One pound, $2.00; 
1o pounds, $1850; 100 pounds, $180.00. 

Better let me book your orders now, 
for bees o: queens in quantities. No 
disease. 
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Buy Carniolans in Carniola 
Pure Carniolan Alpine Bees 
Write in English for Book- 
let and pricelist. — 60 
Johann Strgar, Wittnach 
P. O. Wocheiner-Feistritz 


Upper - Carniola (Krain), Austria 


Q-U-E-E-N-S 
The Old Reliable 3-Band Stock 


My queens are reared 
from imported stock 
which makes a beauti- 
ful bee. They are fine 
honey - gatherers, and 
very gentle. Try my 
queens. Send me your 
order, and if not satis- 
fied will return your 
money. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Untested Italian, 1,75c; 6 
$4.25; 12, $8.00. 


N. FOREHAND, R.F.D. 2, Brewton, Ala. 
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QUEEN Pure leather-col: ed Ita). 
ians bred in iso!» ed log: 
tion; mated to drones of a hea\ storin 
strain; cannot be beat for comb h a 
white; enter supers readily, with ttle 4 
clination toswarm. . 
Queens are reared under best pogsipj 
conditions. Will begin mailing at t Jane 
isth. Get your orders in early, as the great. 
est rush is always at the opening o/ the sea- 
son. Orders promptly filled. Saf. eliven 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
85c; 6 for $4.50; per doz., $8.00. No f¢ iNbrood 


Send for circular. 
D. G. LITTLE, HARTLEY, iowa 








RCHDEKIN’S FINE 
A ITALIAN QUEENS 


Three-banded. Bred for persistent profit 
able production of honey. Prolific hardy 
gentle. The bee for pleasure or profit. One 
customer says, Your queen soon had her 
to frames running over with bees that are 
hustlers. No disease. Satisfaction guarap. 
teed. Orders filled promptly. Ready May 20 
Untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for 5.30; doz., $10. 

Select tested, $2 each, 


J. F. Archdekin, R.R. 7, St. Joseph, Mo, 


Three-Band "sis" = 


I will again have for sale, 
after April 1st, young queens 
reared from my best Leather. 
Colored Breeders. You will make 
sure of improving your stock 
and securing a crop of honey 
if you introduce some of thes 
queens. The  Leather-Colored 
Italians are recommended and 
used by the largest and most 
progressive bee-men of today. 

Untested. $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz., $75 per 
hundred. Select Tested, $1.50 each. 


¢. $. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 


LARGEST, BEST 


wed most complete line of Bee and Ponlity 
Supplies ever seen in Illinois at the lowest 
living prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Established in 1899. Send 
for our new catalog. Let us hear from you. 


H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, lil. 
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FOR SALE 
Fine Three-banded Southern 
QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00; tested, $200. My best, $3.00. 
My bees are gentle, prolific, and fine hust- 
lers, Give me atrial order and be convinced. 


J. L. LEATH, Corinth, Miss 
ITALIAN BEES 


Choice Home-bred Queens Reared 
In strong eolonies. 


PRICES FOR MAY 
Untested Queen, ..1.2%5 





One Tested Queen. . » $1.85 
Select Tested . 2.40 
Breeder....... 3.00 
Comb Nucleus—no 
6 ee Saas . $1.50 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
For description of each grade of 
queens send for FREE catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 
Clarinda, - 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture for 1914. 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we jiave never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
plans for 1914. For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we ever published proved 
so popular as our February 15th issue for 
rorz. Ingetting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March rsth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. SO much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subiect. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in honev-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there arein every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic. 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding. Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon. auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 








—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country 
In 1914 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields. such as the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August tst issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the marketin gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1— Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1014. 
If you are nowtryingto make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you 





The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. We carry 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. 
by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. 





The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. We are so located that we can make 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


New 64-Page Catalog — 


Our new 1914 catalog contains double the pages of former editions, and requires extra postage. It is 
filled from cover to to cover with complete lists of goods in every line to meet every requirement of bee- 
keepers. If you haven’t received a copy when you read this, be sure to ask for one. It will save you money. 


New Features for 1914 


Few radical changes have been made this season. It should be noted, however, that we will send out 
with regular hives, unless otherwise ordered, the metal telescopic or R cover with super cover underneath. 
The side rail for the bottom-board will be extra lengthso as to overcome the difficulty experienced by some 
last season. Improvements have been made in extractors. 


may be filled with our usual promptness. Write us your needs. Early-order discount this month 2 percent. 


. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue, 


We shall carry a very heavy stock so orders 
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We sell at factory prices, there- 
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THALE’S REGULATIVE VACUUM BEE-FEEDER 


pleases everywhere. 


today for sample feeder. 


NEw ULM. TEx , March 26, ro14. 
H. H. Thale, Maywood, Mo.— 

Dear Sir:—Lrec’d the feeders. I tell you 
it is the best feeder I have ever seen so far, 
and the best that’s out. I could have sold 
mine directly to a beekeeper, but I gave him 
your name and address and also the price 
list of your feeders. Hesaid he would surely 
have some feeders of your kind. 

Iam, yours truly, ALEX A. KANTz, 
Breeder of choice Italian queens. 


r I Not a dissatisfied customer. 
crop by stimulative feeding; most practical method known. 





Let me double your h ney 
Send 55c in stamps 


MESILLA PARK, N. MEx., April 4, 
H. H. Thale, Maywood, Mo.— 

Dear Sir:—Please find P. O. Money Order 
in settlement for feeders I rec'd on Io Days? 
Free Trial. 

They feed well. 

They have made the queens of the colo. 
nies that I fed start laying. 

Yours truy, 
JOHN ROBBINS 


T4, 


_ POULTNEY, VT., March 31, ror, 

Harry H. Thale, Maywood, Mo.—Dear Sir:—Please find P.O, Money Order for $10.80 to 
fill my order for 36 Vacuum Feeders with 36 bottles for the feeders, and ship same by freight 
to Poultney, Rutland Co., Vt., and oblige. The sample feeder works O. K. If you can for- 
ward them at earliest convenience it will be appreciated. Bees are quite short of stores 
after a long cold winter in Vt. Lost 4 out of 41; so have 37._I have an idea with 37 Vacuum 
Feeders and a harrel of sugar (350 Ibs.) they will make good. 

Yours respectfully, 


TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER 


Sample feeder with two bottles complete, postpaid $ .55 | 50 feeders with one bottle for each feeder 15.00 
10 feeders with one bottle for each feeder - ap Extra bottles with cork valve each - 10 
25 ee “ “oe “ “ “ o f 


H. H. THALE, Box A 25, Maywood, Missouri 


I M. Nichols, Lyonsville, Mass., and B. H. Masters, Edison, Ohio, and Harry W. Martin, 
a eaeiaenees send ory Holland, Pas Western buyers send orders to D. B. Hersperger, Ordway, Colo. 


[FEED INDICATOR] 





THOs. CANNEY, 


Inventor and 
Manufacturer 


CAUCASIANS 


— ° = Xray (' och care Me «s » . Iran Pye a 
The only and original importer and breeder of Grey Caucasian Bees and Queens direct from the Cau 





casus Mountains. The best Bee ever introduced into the Occident. My apiaries are in the same 


latitude, therefore conserving their hardiness. Even up your apiary with my Queens, and have all colo- 


nies alike. All progeny of my Caucasians are beautiful white comb builders. Explanatory introducing 


card and prices for a postal. 


NUCLEI 


My Jumbo nuclei will build to rousing 
colonies the same season, and the price 
will please as well. 


HERE YOU ARE 


The handiest tool in the yard. Combined 
Hive Tool and Bee Brush. Once used 
always used. Sent by mail, postpaid. 


THIS LITTLE NAPPY 


Meets your needs for a Honey Dish, being a spherical bottom it Just fits the spoon 
dipped up—holds just enough-—nothing wasted —sent by mail, postpaid. 
e 


the last drop can be 





ANT DOPE 


Are you troubled with Ants ? My Ant Dope is 
guaranteed to rid your apiary or home of ants. 
One of the greatest inventions for the apiarist 
Fl] directions go with each order. 

Send your name on a card and get prices. 

(Established in 1878) 


A. D. D. WOOD, 
Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS | |"*fra'cy 


BEE _ KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 


























Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 


We also manufacture Hives, Brood- ee ae ee Oe 





Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- Rceed-Framen, Seracahoun: ote. 
ping-Cases. 


We invite your co¢respondence. 
Our Catalog i is free for the asking. Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 


or money cheerfully refunded. 





Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 
New London, Wis. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, W mina 














tue, Early QUEENS 


Send me your address 


Beekeepers’ Supplies and Fruit Packages Nite 








We manufacture the famous Sheboygan Hive, which always gives absolute ni \ 7A mailing Queens early 
satisfaction. Our perfect sections, made from selected white basswood, are rec- : af) in March Untested 
ognized as the best on the market. q in March. ntested, 


Catalog now ready for distribution. Write for copy. . ao TN 75 cts. each. Tested, 
SHEBOYGAN FRUIT BOX COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin Vie, $1.25 each. Circular 


free. 


Benit 
Grant Anderson, $*",222' 


Dittmer’s Foundation ae 


Goldens and 3-Banded Italians 
{ For twelve years we have 
Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


asked for your orders and 
we have gottenall we could 
It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 











fill and sometimes more. 
But we have ever tried to 
serve you right, and will 
guarantee similar treat- 
ment inthefuture. Prices 
of Untested, $1.00; Tested, 
$1.50; Breeders, 3.00 to $5.00. 
Write for prices in large 
quantities. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


2-frame Nuclei, queenless, x4 All 
3 3.25> F.O. B. 
10 “ colonies with queen 8.00) Berclair. 


Orders booked now—delivery last of May or June 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL John W. Pharr, Berclair, Texas: 


Carniolans are excellent winterers, build 
up rapidly inthe spring, are very gentle,very 
. prolific, cap_their combs very white, enter 

supers readily, and keep their colonies 

; strong at alltimes. Write for our free pa- 

per, ‘ Superiority of the Carniolan Bee,” ex- 

plaining more fully, giving briefly best sys- 
tems of management. Untested queens, $1.00 


Augusta, Wisconsin each; doz., $9.00. Full colony with tested 


queen, afr. dove. or Danz, 1o-fr., $10, in May. 
ALBERT G. HANN, Clinton, New Jersey 


Carniolan Queen-Breeder. 


co necocecceosocononeneoon 
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MUTH-CINCINNATI 


‘By getting Bee Supplies in carlots and selling them on a 
close margin, | can name you Factory Prices right here in Cin- 
cinnati. 1 personally supervise all correspondence and the fill- 


ing of all orders.” 
—FRED W. MUTH. 


Muth’s Ideal Bee Veil (illustrated herewith) of light weight indestructi- 
ble wire and strong cambric; postpaid, 75c; with other goods, 70c. 


Send for Our New Catalog 


Just off the press; complete information and 
prices about Bee Supplies. 








Ship us your Old Combs and Cappings, and let us render them for you, Our process extracts 
Ss. every particle of wax from the slumgum, This means money for you. Write for particulars. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 


“The Busy Bee Men” 
204 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 


The Reputation of 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a Favorite with Beekeepers 
BECAUSE 


It is so well liked by the BEES 


Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed,in Every,Way 
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